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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Justituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1880. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal hness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
President—The wy Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERN DALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 
STERNDALE BENNETT SCHOLARSHIP. 

A Scholarship, called ‘‘The Sterndale Bennett Scholarship,” 
has been founded by subscription, as a testimonial to Sir Stern- 
dale Bennett (Principal of the Royal Academy of Music), and 
will be om TENDED FOR on SATURDAY, the 20th of April, 
at 10 o'clock. 

It is open to competition in any branch of Music for male 
candidates only, (being British-born subjects), between the 
ages of 14 and 21 years. 

A preliminary literary examination will take place at the 
Institution by the’ Rev. R. Duckworth, M.A., on Monday, 
the 15th of April, at 10 o’clock. 

The successful candidate will be entitled to two years’ free 
education in the Royal Academy of Music, Certificate of birth 
must be produced, 

No application to compete can be received after Saturday, 
the’13th of sue. 

The EASTER-TERM will COMMENCE on Monday, the 22nd 
inst., and will terminate on Saturday, the 20th July. 

Candidates for admission can be examined at the Institution 
on Thursday, the 1Sth inst., at 11 o’clock, and every following 
Thursday at the same hour. 

By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal ACADEMY oF Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover-square. 


HILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—Conductor, Mr. 
W. G. CUSINS.—ST. JAMES’S HALL.—SECOND 
CONCERT, MONDAY, April 15th, 1872, to commence at 8 
o'clock precisely.—Concerto (with Hautboy), Handel ; Concerto 
in A minor, Schumann ; oforte, Madame Schumann ; 
Overture, ‘Isles of Fingal,” Mendelssohn. Vocalists, Mdlle. 
Regan and Mr. Vernon Rigby. Symphony No. 2 in D, 
Beethoven ; Saltarello, Gounod. —Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; balcony, 7s. ; 
unreserved, 58., and 2s. €d.—Lamborn Cock and Co., 62 and 63, 
New Bond-street; Austin, St. James’s Hall; Cramer, Wood, 
on Co,; Chappell ; Mitchell ; Ollivier; Keith and Prowse, and 
ays. . 








\ USICAL UNION.—FIRST MATINEE, 28th 
Season. Tuesday, quarter past three, — 16th, 
Quartet, No. 1. Beethoven. Trio D Op. 38, t time, 
Reinecke ; Quartet in G, Haydn; Pianoforte solos, Schubert 
Artists Maurin (from Paris), Wiener, 

Wafaelghen, Lasse and Kapellmeister Reinecke. Single 
tickets 10s. 6d., y tickets for three, one =— to be had 
of Lamborn Cock, and at St. James’s Hail. embers can pay 
for visitors at the Hall. Members who have not received their 
pel by giving their ‘names r be admitted. Hon. Members 
receive r the ogramme, . Eta 
Director, 9, Victoria-square. “ : 


R. AUSTIN'S ANNUAL CONCERT.—St. 
A JAMES'S HALL.—THURSDAY NEXT, April, 18th, at 
8 o'clock. Mdile. Sessi, Sinico, Blanche Cole, Ada Percival, 
, Mr. Sims Reeves, George Perren, Charles Lu'li, Maybrick, 
ico. Pianoforte, Violet and Agnes Molyneux ; a 
John Thomas ; and Mr. Henry Leslie’s Choir. Conductors, 

Julius Benedict and Mr. Henry Leslie. Sofa Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; 

Ticket, to admit five, £2 2s.; Area and Balcony Stall 








5s. ; » 28. 5 . illy, 
=hplahe and 1s., at A 8, 28, Piccadilly, and a 
R. W. H. CUMMINGS has the honour 
to announce that the first ce of his 


NEW CANTATA, 

“THE FAIRY RING,” 
lace on FRIDAY EVENING, MAY 24th, 1872, at 

J E'S HALL, Principal Vocalists: Miss Edith Wynne, 


the kind permiss: 


Second Part of the Pro- 
Miscellaneous Selection of Music. The 


. Stalls, 10s. 6d.; baleony, 5s. ; and , 1s, 
Saale’ and 
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RNDALE BENNETT TESTIMONIAL.— 
The PRESENTATION OF THE NAMES OF THK 
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.| Non é ver (Romanza). Sung by Signort Ciabatta e Cara- 


Mr. “ 
Non torno (Romanza). Sung by Signori Ciabatta e Cara- 


ens- | Deh Parla (Romanza). 


TITO MATTEDS 


NEW AND SUCCESSFUL 


COMPOSITIONS. 








a 
= 


Grande Valse. Solo......sss008 

Ditto. Duet cece ce sccccccccccecece 
Second Valse (Bouquet de Fleurs), Solo ....seeseeeeee 
Third Valse (Fenella). Solo ....sccecece cece cececveves 
I Puritani (Grande Fantasia), Solo....secessceceevener 
Pas de Charge (Morcean de Salon). Sol0.....ssseeseeeee 
Tl tramonto del Sole. Solo ....ssccceceseccveveeeeecese 
Il folletto (Galop de Concert). Sol0.....scesesseeeneece 
Un Sogno d’Amore (Nocturne). Solo ....++..seeeseeeee 
Addio dé) Passato (de Verdi). (Transcription varie.) Solo 
Una notte d’Estate (Nucturne). Solo ....s.eee- 
Etude de Concert. Solo ......+. 


se eeeeee 


Dancing Leaves. Solo ...csssscveccvsvensieveccece 

Mergellina (Barcarole), Solo.,.ssecsseceseseeveeeeeece 
La Harpe (Romance). Sol0 ..sesesseveevece eeceee 
Souvenir d’Italie (Nocturne). S0l0 ..cessceceeesesecees 





La Gaité (Scherzo). Solo ..csseseseeveese 
The Fairy’s Reverie, Solo ...sssscesecccecsceceeseveees 
La Mandoline (Etude Caracteristique), Solo......+++++« 
Oh dear, what can the matter be. (Transcribed.) Solo.. 
Quadrille Brillante (for Piano) 1st set. Solo 
= ” Dwet noe ccccce 
9/8 Walts, Sol0.. vecccecssecccecececceadesevese ce cece 
Non 6 ver. (Brilliantly Transcribed.) Sol0.. 000.0000 
Bloom is on the Rye. (Brilliantly Transcribed.) Solo.. 
Marche Orientale (Bottesini). (Brilliantly Transcribed. ) 
BONO oc 0c ve 00 00 00 00 0008 00 00:00 00 eB ee ovtee co 06 00 60 08.00 
Orphee aux Enfers (Divertissement). Duet ........ +++ 
Vaillance (Fantasie Polka). Solo ..scseceseceesesees 
e os Duet oc cocccceerececvcves 
Eco di Napoli (Tarantella Bevignani). Duet.........+++ 
Une Per (Morceau de Salon). Sold sssessersecesesves 
Le Nid et la Rose (Melodie). Solo ..sssecesecsceeeveee 
Galop de Concert (Le Bearnais), Solo essscscsedsseres 
"Tis the Harp in the Air (Wallace.) (Brilliantly Tran- 
scribed.) SOlO .. sess eeeeeeeeseeeeees(Just Published) 
Avant la Danse (Valse Romantique). Solo 
La Lyre (Nocturne). Solo ......0+.. ee ee 
Grand Marche Fantastique. Solo ...... 
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VOCAL MUSIC. 


Che gioja? (Valzer.) Sung by Mdile. Marimon. Intro- 

duced in the Opera of Don Pasquats. Solo. (Just 
Published) 4 0 

Non so Perché (Melodie-Valzer), Sung by Malle. 
Colombo, Solo .... sclbecverdesedoovsveres -4'@ 
The forsaken Nest, ‘‘ Le nid abandonné” (sung by Mdme. 
Trebelli-Bettini). S0l0....sccssececveeeeeesceecevens 
Never more, ‘‘Non é ver,” with English and French 
words. Solo .ssccccecseeeese 
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Voglia, SOlO.. ss .scecesecececnseteeveeseesseaveneese 
Vola. BOLO se iscccecececescereecenecesseveveeeeee 
Lo scapato, Sung by Mr. Santley. Solo ...sseseeveess 
BOlO .osscessccesvvcvcvessveces 
To la Perdei (Romanza). Solo PPITTTTTETITiTti iti 
Tornera (Romanza). SOlO ....csesseeseeevenes 
Ma cosa vuoi da me (Canzonetta). Solo ....+sceceeesere 
Vo Danzar (Valzer). Sung by Malle. Carlotta Patti. Solo 
La (Canzone). Sung by Mr. Lewis Thomas. Solo 

Sung by Signor Stagno. Solo ......+++0++ 
I Farfallone. Sung by Signor Ferranti. Solo.......+.- 
Un Rosajo (Romanza). Sung by Signor Cotogni. Solo .. 
Niente per Forza (Canzonetta). S010 ..sseesessevevvece 
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PUBLISHED BY 


HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, 





9, CONDUIT STREET, BEGENT STREET, W. 








—_— 


224, DORSET STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 
ADAME SIDNEY PRATTEN begs to inform 
her friends and pupils that she has removed to the 


above address, and that she continues to give lessons on the 
Guitar and Concertina.—March 20th, 1872. é 


Mss BERRY-GREENING requests that all 

communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 








N R. A. LOCKWOOD, having returned to 
; London, will accept engagements as Soloist and to give 
Lessons on the Harp.—81, Albert-street, Regent's Park, N.W. 


N R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 68, St. AUGUSTINE-ROAD, CAMDBN-SQUARR, 
or Cramer & Go., 201, Regent-street, 








R. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 


in Town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 
Address, Mr. Jonn Ruoprs, Croypon, 8. 





M RS. WELDON on the advantages of a self- 
1 supporting Academy of Music; with letters from Ch. 
Gounod, e Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., and Sir 
Julius Benedict. Instruction gratis. 
Carts & Co, 20, Charing-cross, 8.W. 


“COQUETTING KATIE.” 
New Song 
By BERTHOULD TOURS, 
Sung by Miss MARION SEVERN at her various Concert 
Engagements, 
Post Free for 18 stamps. 
Lamsonn Cock & Co., 68, New Bond-street; and 
Cramer, Worn & Co, . 


Price 1s, Rvupat, 








Just Published, 


DE PARIS’S POLONAISE in A. 
e Price 4s, 


London and Brighton: Cramgr and Co, 





EW AND BRILLIANT COMPOSITIONS FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE. 


“Flou-Flou.” Masurka de salon. A. Noyer. 4s, 





**Coquette.” Polka de salon, A. Noyer. 4s. 
‘Chant du Soir.” Réverie. LKdmond Wiehler. 8s. 
Danes Music, 


Coralline Valse (Illustrated). Edmond Wiehler. 4s. 


Published by Henry Staap & Co., St. James’s Pianoforte 
and Music Gallery, 19, Piccadilly, W. 


HE PRECES and RESPONSES with LITANY 
according to TALLIS arranged in separate we for 
Priest, Choir (4 parts), and People by CHARLES W. SMITH, 
Hon. ‘oy and r of the Choir of 
Toxteth Park. Price, nett 6d., by post 64d. 
Suita & Son, 76, 74, and 72, -street, 











Y FATHER’S BIBLE. New 
WE Ouran Suey Bou pel a 
ris’ has ever’ written.” * These words ha 


wi 
Simple, peace tou 
“ 5 c) 
—Brighton Times, 88. 
IRED. Sacred Song. 

LINDSAY (Mrs. J, W. Bliss). 
stamps. “It fa not af all improbable thet this song Wil shosly 
rival in her -known 
. »”Vide Brighton Gazette. 


ENT by MENDELSSOHN, for the 
A — By oA. CASPAR, 388. Free by post 


YFUL PEASANT (‘Der lustige Bauer 
ig 8s a BASANT ("Der natin Rowe 5 


Christ Church, 
Liverpool, JAM: 
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NEW SONGS AND PIANO- 
FORTE MUSIC. 





CHOICE NEW SONGS. 


BEREFT. Sung by Miss Fennell. Virginia Gabriel. 4s 

BETTER LAND, THE. (Mra. Hemans), Ch. Gounod, 4s. 

BIONDINA. Canzonetta. Ch. Gounod. 4s. 

CONSCRIPT, THE. Walter Maynard. 4s, 

ESTRANGED. Virginia Gabriel. 4s. 

FOR THEE TO LIVE OR DIE. English Words to “‘ Heureux 
sera le Jour.”” Ch. Gounod, 4a. 

HNEURKUX SERA LE JOUR. Ch. Gounod. 4s. 

JOY. Rondo Finale. John Barnett. 4s. 

KING AND THE BEGGAR MAID, THE. W.C. Levey, 3s. 

LAST WORD AT THE GATE, THE. C. Marriott. 3s. 

LORD, WHOM MY INMOST SOUL ADORETH. InC and 
EK flat. Dr. Ferdinand Hiller. 4s. 

LOVE'S FAREWELL = Doyne ©. Bell. 8s. 

MAGIC OF MUSIC, THE. InCandF,. W.C. Levey. 4. 

OH, WILLIE BOY, COME HOME, Virginia Gabriel. 4s. 

ONLY A LITTLE GLOVE. Virginia Gabriel. 4s. 

PARTING WORDS. Kdward Land. 8s. 

SHEPHERD'S SONG TIIE. From the new Operetta. Vir- 
ginia Gabriel. 4a. 

SUMMER BIRDS ARE SINGING, THE. Ed, Reyloff. 3s. 

THISTLEDOWN Virginia Gabriel. 4s 

TIRITOMMA OHE. Duet. Prince Poniatowski, 4s. 

TO DAISIES. Doyne C. Bell. 3a. 

TO THE EVENING STAR. Doyne C. Bell. Ss. 

'TWAS BUT A DREAM. Berthold Tours. 33. 

WE PRAISE THEE, 0, OURGOD., Sir Julius Benedict. 4s. 

PIANOFORTE™“MUSIC, 

ESMERALDA. (W. C. Levey). . Kuhe, 4s. 

Ditto Ditto Brinley Richards. 4s. 
GLOOMY WINTER'S NOW AWA. Emile Berger. 4s. 
RIPPLING RILL, THE. E. L. Hime, 4s, 

SCHERZINO. Teresa Carreno. 8s. 
YOUTHFUL DREAMS. UH. Eisoldt. 4, 
ZELMA. Nocturne. F. Archer, 8s. 


SIR J. BENEDICT’S NEW PIECES. 
AN EVENING THOUGHT. Song without words. 3s. 
CHARLES AND OLGA. Silver Wedding March. 4s. 
LUSITANIA. Grande Marche. Solo, 4s. ; Duet, 5a. 


JULES ROCHARD'S EASY PIECES. 

BEAUTIFUL DANUBE WALTZES. (J. Strauss.) Sim- 
plifled. 2s, 

FSMERALDA, (W. C. Levey.) 2s. 
MENDELSSOIN’S WEDDING MARCH, Simplified. 2s, 
MIGNONETTE. (S Champion.) 
ONLY. (Virginia Gabriel.) 2s. 
THE MILLER OF THE DEE. Old English Melody. 2s. 


DUFF AND STEWART, 
147, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 





VHORISTER BOYS for ETON COLLEGE 

J CUAPEL.—Two or three are wanted to fill vacancies. 
Salary from £25 to £40 per annum, according to proficiency, 
and education free in the Choristers’ School. Terms, three 


months’ notice on either side before cancelling agreement. 
Duties, daily service “leamen to be made to Dr. 
MACLEAN, Eton College, Windsor, No boy not having fair 


proficiency in Cathedral Choir-singing need apply.—April 9th, 
1872. 


_ QUEEN’S CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover- 

aquare, may now be engaged for balls and concerts, 
bazaars, soirées, readings, lectures, wedding breakfasts, organ 
recitals, &e. Apply te Mr. Hall.--ROBERT COCKS, Pro- 
prietor. 








A TREAT TO EVERYBODY. 

N EYELIN’S TAPIOCA BOUILLON, 

XN A most delicious and nutritious Beef and ‘Tapioca Soup, 

2d. a pint. 

GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 

For Puddings, Custards, or thickening Broths, &c. To be hae 

through all wholesale and retail grocers and chemists. Sind 

Manufacturers, Geyeiin & Co., Wine and Foreign Produce Mer, 

a Belgrave Llouse, Argyle-square, King’s-cross, Londoo- 

‘Sherry, Port, Champagne, 24/., 30/., 96/., 40/., per dozen. 
Claret, Burgundy, Wock, 12/., 18/., 24/., 30/., 36/., 
Old East India Madeira, 54/., 60/., 80/. ® 

These wines are warranted genvine. 


BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER & CO.'S 
PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


——-—— 





A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire 


Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month. 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 


JRAMER & 00.’8 BBIGHTON BRANCH, 





Now Ready. 


C. E. 


Second Edition. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE, 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 


WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel ; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church 
Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street, 


To watch arnz ADDED 


CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 


As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street; 
AND 


RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c., 





THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in eloth, 8s. 6d. ; 

b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 33d. 

ce. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

d. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 

e 

f. 


postage, 4d. 


WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 1}d. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Second Edition. Now Ready. 


THE. 2S 


WITH THE CANTICLES, &o., AND 


Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


ALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 


PROPER PSALMS FOR CERTAIN 


DAYS. 
By C. EDWIN WILLING. 
* * An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price Qs. ; by Post, 2s. 8d. 





. 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J, T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 


“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 

Sermons, 68.; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 

Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 28. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 

stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, Is. 9d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 

On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 

cloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 6d, ; by pust, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 

on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 

by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Medieval, on the JOYS and 

GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s, 6d; by post, 18. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2s. 6d; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PIOTU- 

RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, Istria, and Styria; with a 

Visit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, 68. 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrati f Hol 

a. cae ke ee oe 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of S. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, S, JAMES, 8. CHRYSOSTOM, 

and 8. BASIL New ahd Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 

s. 4d. 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, S. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to M 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 88.; by post, 3s, 


WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. L., Advent to Leut; Vol. IL, 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. III., Ascension to 16th Sunday 
after eray Vol. IV., To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&c. Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 


VOOR PRAREORS we GOD!” a Book of 
Meditation f Year. Cc. C. Sturm. 
nee from ¢ ig FA me aus 6s.; by 








Crown 8vo., cloth. Price 6s. 


A TRAGEDY, 


GONE: 

By GEORGE FRANCIS ARMSTRONG, B.A, 
Professor of Pisory and English Literature in the Queen's 
University in Irelan 

Standard. 


“ THe] has both power and passion, as well as originality... 
Pai be attracted br the vigour and boldness of the 
story here told them. A modern tragedy, with the scene cast 
in Italy, is in itself a sufficient claim to notice.. .. Real 
taste and feeling.” : 

Saturday Review. 

‘We regard ‘Ugone’ as a composition of really remarkable 
performance, and of genuihe promise. It is a relief to come 
across a volume, undertaken by a young votary of 

literature, which consists of a completely worked-out con- 
ception, and is not made up of one larger aente, giving its 
name to the book, and a good many smaller fragments, called 
‘other poems.’ A man does well and wisely to attem t a longer 
flight, and to put his capabilities to their best use, f he comes 
before the public at all. We believe that Mr. Arm 0 " 
in his power to write a very much better drama than ‘ Ugone; 
but ‘Ugone’ deserves all the praise due to an early study 
worked with energy and care, and a great deal of real insight. 


Spectator. 

“The main subject of the drama is the struggle of the hero's 
soul between love and revenge. He loves a fair English gr, 
and this love is leading him to peace; but he has the sense 

t wrongs brooding in his breast, wrongs done to his house 
fh time by enemies who still live and flourish ; ba | 
daily suffered by himself from the society which spurn 
his fallen fortunes. Ag the scales are trembling in 
there come new and unpardonable injuries to turn the 
against the better cause, and the , which is of | 
sombre hue, ends in crime and soos best i 
thorough Italian woman....We like . Armstrong 


his descriptions of scenery....But the whole is car 
ni oe ta language well chcsen, with metre that seldom fails i2 
melody.” 
peat a 
“ After pale colourless imitations yan 
Bre deters follow in the track 
potvenpiteg to come upon the evidence of original 
poet. r. Armstrong ~~ claim that honourable 
without impeachment. is verse is melodious and 
i .A tragedy . Ly hy and a 
1....The as a quick eye 
Pe facuity for reproducing it 
the —— are good ; - his 
sonages, these personages 
racter....There are several sub-histories, which 
side with the princi story. 


= 


E. MOXON, SON & CO., Dover Street, W. 





J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square, 8.W.; and 
4, Henrietta Street, Covent-garden. 





64, WEST STREET. 


1, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, E.0. 
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THE MAGIC ROSE. 





In her hair a rose was twined, 
’T was the only one; 
Simple were her garments white, 
Jewels she had none. 
By her side I lingered still, 
Tho’ the guests were gone, 
Yearning for the-flow’r she wore, 
Tho’ the only one. 


“Give to me the rose,” 1 said, 

“It shall cherished be; 

When its leaves are cold and dead, 
I will give it thee, 

Asking, in exchange; the hand 
Which bestows it now, 

Placing proudly in its stead 
Jewels on the brow.” 


Trembling, then, she gave it me, 
Blushing like the flower, 

How I prized each dewy leaf, 
More than Prince’s dower ! 

Now she is my blooming bride, 
And when flow’rets close, 

Oft in tender tones we speak 
Of that magic rose! 


Nanniz LAMBzRt. 








PROVINCIAL. 





A Concert in aid of the First Cheshire Rifle 
Volunteers was given at the Queen’s Hall, Birken- 
head, on Tuesday last. The principal vocalists were 
Mdme. Billinie Porter and the Misses Phillips. 
Mdme. Porter sang her new song “ Alone with 
thee” (composed for her by 0. E. Horsley) and 
met with well-deserved applause. Messrs. Horsley 
and Thomas gave their first Pianoforte and Violin 
Recital at Ryall’s Music Room on Friday last. 
Mame. Billinie Porter was the vocalist. 








Aconcert attended by most of the leading families 
of title and distinction was held in the Antient 
Concert Hall, Dublin, on Wednesday evening last 
week. The vocalists were Dr. and Mrs. O'Donoghue 
and Mr. E. Oldham; the instrumentalists were 
Signor Rossi (violin), and Mr. E. Walker (concertina), 
both of whom proved themselves perfect masters of 
their respective instruments. Mrs. O'Donoghue 
fang charmingly, especially in the “ Singing 
lesson” duet with Mr. Oldham. Dr. O’Donoghue’s 
singing of She wore a wreath of roses” received 
an enthusiastic encore. Mr. Oldham sang a seena 
by Verdi remarkably well. Dr. O'Donoghue con- 
ducted. 


At the Theatre Royal, Belfast, the pantomime of 
“Jack the Giant Killer,” ends its successful run 
Upon Saturday evening, and on the succeeding 
Monday Mr. Phelps will appear after an absence of 
two years.——On Monday evening a sacred and 
secular concert was given in the Ulster Hall, under 
the patronage of the Independent Order of Good 
Templars, There was a chorus of upwards of a 
hundred voices, and the band and pipers of the 78th 
Highlanders also attended (under the direction of 
Mr, A. M’Eleney), The conductor was Mr. John 
McMahon, and the accompanist Mr. H. R. Calloott. 

concert was in every respect a great success. 
——Mr. Charles H. Duval is drawing large houses 
ab the Victoria Hall. 





A concert by the Thorpe Hamlet Musical Society, 
Given in aid of the funds for erecting a new 
organ in Bt, Matthew's Church, took place on 
Thursday, in Mr. Noverre’s Rooms, Norwich. The 
first part was devoted to Mr. F. H. Cowen’s cantata, 
“The Rose Maiden,’ with a chorus numbering about 
fifty, accompanied by pianoforte, flute, and American 
organ, the principal parts being sustained by Miss 

op (soprano), Miss Tunaley (contralto), Mr, H. 

E, Mins (tenor), and Mr. W.N. Smith (bass), ‘To the 
le conducting and pianoforte playing of Dr. 
is due much of the suecess of ‘‘ The Rose 
” An encore was awarded to the duct of 


soprano and tenor, “I know a rosebud.” The 
second part was miscellaneous, and included a 
pretty part song, ‘‘Gentle Spring,” by Dr. 
Bunnett, Bellini’s cavatina ‘Come per me sereno” 
‘* Sonnambula,” sung by Miss Bishop, and Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘‘ Andante and Rondo Capriceioso” for the 
pianoforte, played by Dr. Bunnett. The audience 
were highly gratified. 





The Liverpool Philharmonic Society gaye a con- 
cert on Tuesday last. Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini and 
Mr. Edward Lloyd were the solo singers, Herr 
Carl Reinecke, solo pianoforte, and Sir Julius 
Benedict, conductor. The program was selected 
from Mozart, Mendelssohn, Haydn, Beethoven, 
Weber, Cherubini, Meyerbeer, Donizetti, Gounod, 
Liszt, Rossini, &c. Herr Reinecke is not unknown 
in Liverpool. He conducted one of his own 
overtures, and was very successful in his pianoforte 
solos, Mr. Lloyd is rapidly rising into position. 
His songs “ Salve dimora’”’ and ‘ Adelaide” the 
latter accompanied by Sir J. Benedict were much 
applauded. Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini made her first 
appearance in England since her engagements in 
St. Petersburg, Moscow, and Paris. Mdme. Tre- 
belli is nowhere more popular than in Liverpool 
and she fully maintained her great reputation as 
the leading contralto of our time. Two songs by 
Mr, Arthur Sullivan were introduced into the 
program ‘ Looking back” (Mdme. Trebelli) and 
“Over again” (Mr. Lloyd). For the next concert 
on the 30th inst. Mr. Sims Reeves is engaged.—— 
‘* Joan of Arc" is a great success at the Alexandra 
Theatre. Mr. Saker has mounted the play in 
magnificent style. Mrs. Rousby, Miss Marie 
O'Berne, and Mr. E. H. Brooks play the principal 
characters. 





The remains of the Right Rev. Charles Hughes 
Terrot, D.D., Bishop of Edinburgh, were interred on 
Tuesday afternoon in the Calton Burying-ground, 
Edinburgh. A hymn, ‘Short is man’s appointed 
hour ;” words by the late Bishop, was sung to an 
adaptation from Beethoven, which was formerly in 
use at St. Paul’s Church. The chants for the Burial 
Psalms were Blow in E minor, and Croft in B 
minor. The Anthem was “ Blest are the departed,” 
(Spohr) ; and the Hymn, after the Lesson—*t Comes, 
at times, a stillness as of even;” words by Rev. 
Gregory Smith, music by Professor Oakeley. As 
Voluntaries Professor Oakeley played Handel’s 
Dead March in ‘ Saul,” and the chorale by Mendels- 
sohn, ** To Thee, O Lord, I yield my spirit.”—-On 
Tuesday night, Professor Oakeley gave a recital of 
music to the choir of Greyfriars’ Church and the 
Newington Choral Association. There was a large 
attendance. The following pieces were played by 
the Professor :— Overture, ‘ Otho;” Handel ; 
Andante—Symphony in E flat, Mozart; Grand 
Prelude and Fugue in E minor, Bach; Largo 
Appassionato, P. F. Sonata, No. 2, Op. 2, Beethoven ; 
Entr’acte—‘‘ Rosamunde,” No. 2, in G, Schubert; 
March—for Organ, E. Silas; Barcarole—Pianoforte 
concerto, No. 4, 8. Bennett ; Gavotte—from “ Elene 
e Paride,” Gliick; Menuetto e Trio, for Organ, Op. 
18, Guilmant. An autograph was exhibited in 
the class-room—Sebastian Bach’s own copy—of the 
great Prelude and Fugue in B minor, almost the 
only autograph of that mighty musician in Great 
Britain. It cannot be less than 140 years old, and 
is yellow and fragile with age, but still perfect, and 
so clearly written as to be playable. 








OPERA. 





Mdlle. Albani made her second appearance at 
Covent Garden on Saturday in the ‘* Sonnambula,” 
and confirmed previous good impressions. Her 
voice is sweet, fresh, and pure, especially in the 
upper register; her power of expression considerable, 
as instanced in ‘‘ Ah non credea,” and her vocalisa- 
tion brilliant, as testified in ‘‘ Ah non giunge.” The 
plaudits which rewarded her were at all times 
enthusiastic. Signor Naudin was again Elvino, M. 
Faure, Count Rodolpho. The opera was to have 





faintly indicated in the stereotyped ‘ by desire,”’ the 
‘* Sonnambula”’ was substituted. 

On Monday evening Mdme. Lucea mado her 
rentrée, and appeared as Zerlina in Auber's “ Fra 
Diavolo.” The occasion was a succession of flatter- 
ing demonstrations called forth at all the favourite 
points of the opera. The romance ‘ Quel uomo 
al fiero aspetto” had to be repeated; thé bedroom 
scene was enacted with its customary piquancy and 
fascination, and delighted all, for in such situations 
Mdme. Lucca is a consummate actress. Signor 
Naudin’s Fra Diavolo is always an effective per- 
formance ; ‘‘ Agnese la zitella ” was encored, and the 
impersonation successful throughout. Sig. Ciampi, 
as Lord Koburg, was sufficiently ludicrous; Mdme, 
Demeric Lablache, as Lady Pamela, graceful and 
artistic; Sig. Tagliafico and Camoni made the two 
rascals as prominent as ever. Chorus and band 
left nothing to be desired. 

“Lucia” deferred from Saturday was produced 
on Tuesday for the behoof of Mdlle. Albani, who 
entered upon the second essay full of confidence, 
inspirited by her first success. The result was 
most flattering for the young aspirant; the audience 
already disposed to be kind, waxed enthusiastic as 
the opera proceeded, and as Mdlle. Albani suc- 
cessively put forth her powers. The test was a 
pretty severe one; for ‘ Lucia” is no work with 
which a singer can dally, but enforces real work, 
That ther is ample stuff in the Canadian vocalist 
Tuesday night showed, The second act put her 
upon her mettle, and called forth a considerable 
amount of intensity and dramatic force, ‘ Sulla 
tomba”’ and the marriage contract scene afforded 
her full scope, and found her by no means deficient; 
while in the duet ‘Il pallor funesto” her perform- 
ance had a touch of genius. In the great scena of 
the final act the plaudits, which had been increasing 
in warmth throughout the opera, took the form of 
a furore, It was in fact a triumph for Malle. 
Albani, and secured her position at Covent Garden. 
She was well supported by Sig. Naudin, whose 
Elgardo was earnest, spirited, and praiseworthy, and 
who sang ‘Fra Poco” delightfully. The Enrico 
was taken by Sig. Cotogni, and was a creditable 
performance, 

Mr. Mapleson inaugurated the season at Drury 
Lane on Saturday in a bold and imitable manner. 
Instead of moving his pawns to open the game, as 
is the usual managerial gambit, he played a Queen, 
Mdile. Tietjens is a tower of strength, and it was 
not ‘* Sonnambula” or * Trovatore’’ which opened 
the season, but ‘ Fidelio.” The choice was wise. 
There is no reason why a state opera should be 
chosen for the opening of a season, as a dull farce 
at the theatre ‘‘plays in” the audience. Better 
that every night, even the first night, be memorable 
in itself, and not merely the foil of some other per- 
formance. ‘' Fidelio” was grandly sustained by 
Malle. Tietjens in the part of Leonora: that indeed 
can always be predicted. It is an heroic representa- 
tion heroically sustained. She made on Saturday 
all her old points, and the appreciation of the 
audience steadily accompanied her, culminating in 
the “Invocation to Hope.” As Florestan Signor 
Vizzani had a part fairly suitable to his capacity ; 
and Signor Foli was excellent as Rocco, and gave. 
rugged prominence to the character, singing, too, as 
admirably as ever. Sig. Rinaldini was Jacquino, 
and Sig. Agnesi Pizarro, who found some of the 
music allotted to him in excess of his means. Malle, 
Bauermeister achieved general praise for her per- 
formance of Marcellina, which was creditable in all 
respects. The band, under Sir Michael's direction, 
was in excellent condition. The overture Number 
Three, rendered with estimable accuracy and pre- 
cision, was encored; and the subordinate details 
proved the judicious government at the head of the 
orchestral forces. The opera was repeated last night. 

Malle. Marimon made on Tuesday her first ap- 
pearance this season. ‘ La Sonnambula” was the 
opera selected, and the representation recalled the 
memory of old triumphs. There is no need at the 
present time to describe the grace, freshness, and 
candour of this impersonation, or to dwell on the 
purity of voice and extent of powers which have 








been “ Lucia,” but for some reason or other, only 


already a place in musical history. Of her Amina, 
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all may be said in praise that was true last year: it 
is, as it was, a cultivated and embellished perform- 
ance, and is admirable from the lyrical and dramatic 
point of view alike. Signor Fancelli was Elvino, 
and received much applause. That which greeted 
Amina amounted of course to a furore: we failed to 
count the number of recalls. The choruses were a 
little uncertain, and would be the better for some 
sterner discipline. 








CONCERTS. 


The last Crystal Palace concert terminated with a 
festival overture ‘* Friedensfeier,” composed by Herr 
Carl Reinecke. It was written to celebrate the 
peace of last year, and has been many times per- 
formed with success in various parts of Germany, 
but had not been heard in London until Saturday 
last. In evidence of the composer's technique and 
accurate knowledge of orchestration the work has a 
certain value: we do not think however it is likely 
to find a place in future programs. It contains those 
old resources, “See the Conquering Hero,” and 
‘‘Nun danket alle Gott,” which are introduced with 
more or less effect. Herr Reinecke who was present 
gave a fine performance of Mozart’s “ Coronation” 
concerto, which was received with great applause. 
The chief feature of the concert was the performance 
of Schubert’s Symphony, No. 9,in C. The other 
instrumental piece was Beethoven's overture to 
** Fidelio." Miss Abbie Whinery was the vocalist, 
and made a favourable impression in Mendelssohn’s 
‘*Infelice.” This lady is a débutante of great 
promise. Other vocal solos were contributed by 
Mdme. Bentham-Fernandez and Mr. Bentham. 

Mr. Ransford’s second Ballad Concert at St. 
James's Hall, came off last night with great éclat. 
The veteran artist appeared in full enjoyment of 
health and strength, and quite capable of giving 
valuable example of touching and expressive vocali- 
zation to many a younger artist. He sang two songs, 
‘In the days when we went gipsying,” and Land’s 
‘*My old friend John,” and the bass in the trio by 
Weiss, ‘*‘ The Labourer’s Evening Song,” with Misses 
Ransford and Banks. As a matter of course, he was 
received with enthusiasm. Miss Alice Barth was 
very successful in her song, ‘‘ Fairy Breeze,” which 
was accompanied by the composer, Mr. TF. Stanis- 
laus; and in Horn’'s duet, “‘ I know a bank,” with Miss 








The third concert of Mr. Henry Leslie’s choir 
took place on Monday evening at St. James’s Hall, 
when every available place was filled. The program 
was essentially a popular one; and as a rule every- 
thing went as well as possible. The choral music 
in the first part was for male voices only, and in- 
cluded Spofforth’s “Hail, smiling morn,” and 
Mendelssohn’s serenade, ‘‘ Slumber, dearest ;’’ Glee, 
“The mighty conqueror,” Webbe ; two Part-songs 
by J. L. Hatton; Part-song, “ Eastern drinking 
song,’’ Mendelsson ; and the Soldiers’ Chorus from 
Gounod’s “ Faust:” the last an odd thing to have 
chosen, and anything but satisfactory to those who 
have heard it on the Opera stage. Miss Scates 
played two pianoforte sketches by Mr. W. C. 
Macfarren; and Bishop’s duet, “ As it fell upon a 
day,’ was given by Misses Ellen Horne and 
Enriquez. The remaining pieces were “O bid 
your faithful Ariel fly,” Linley, sung by Miss Ellen 
Horne ; ‘‘ Wapping Old Stairs,” by Miss Enriquez ; 
a new ballad, ‘A mother watched her only child,” 
Henry Leslie, and a song by the late Mr. Chorley, 
‘When I was young,” both beautifully sung by 
Mdme. Patey; “Down among the dead men,” 
Signor Foli; ‘Sally in our alley,” Mr. Sims 
Reeves. In part two Mr. Sims Reeves sang a 
new song, ‘‘Once again,” by Arthur Sullivan, 
charmingly; and Sir Harry’s song in ‘ The School 
for Scandal ;’’ the latter we must for once allow to 
have been better sung heretofore: it is not one of 
Mr. Reeves’ successes. Mdme. Patey gave with her 
usual success ‘‘ She wore a wreath of roses,” J. P. 
Knight; and ‘The Vicar of Bray” was sung with 
spirit by Signor Foli; and ‘ Kathleen Mavour- 
neen,” by Miss Enriquez. The choral pieces 
included Bishop’s ‘‘ Chough and Orow,” and 
“Tramp” chorus, and “The cloud-capt towers,” 
by R. J. 8. Stevens. An arrangement of “ Rule 
Britannia,” by Mr. Henry Leslie, brought the con- 
cert to a conclusion. 

‘* Elijah” was the work selected for interpreta- 
tion at the Oratorio Concert on Wednesday evening 
at Exeter Hall. The principals, who showed in 
force, were Mr. Sims Reeves and Mr. Nordblom; 
Mdme. Rudersdorff and Miss Emily Spiller; Mdme. 
Bentham-Fernandez and Miss Dines ; and Mr. Whit- 
ney, who has rapidly made his way with the English 





public, and who on this occasion replaced, without 
| disadvantage, Herr Stockhausen, incapacitated by a 


D’Alton. The latter sang Moore's ‘* Mecting of the | severe cold. The familiar music was rendered by 


Weters”’ with great taste and character: her fine 
voice told well. Mdme. Rudersdorff had two songs, 
and acquitted herself well, as she always does. Her 


second effort, a new song by Plumpton, ‘Good night | 


and good morning,’ is likely to become popular. 
Mdme. Liebhart sang Allen’s ‘ Little Bird,” and, 
being encored, '‘ Home, sweet home.” Benedict's 
‘Rock me to sleep” was beautifully sung by 


Miss Edith Wynne,—successful in music of 
any style. Miss Banks sang Ganz’s “ Sing, 
sweet bird,” and was greatly applauded. Miss Rans- 


ford gavo Distin’s song, ‘I lova to see old faces,” 
with great taste; and Miss Poole was quite at 
home in the “ Bailiff's Daughter,” her singing 
of which was a perfect model of good taste. Mdme. 
Patey gave a charming rendering of Sullivan's 
** Golden days,” and was deservedly applauded. 
Mr. Sims Reeves sang Blumenthal’s ‘* Message” and 
Sullivan's ‘* Once again,” both in his best style. In 
reply to an enthusiastic encore he sang ‘‘ Tom Bow- 
ling,” as he alone can sing it. Mr. Perren was very 
successful in his songs ‘* The Anchor's weigh’d” and 
‘The Thorn.” In the latter particularly he roused 
the sympathies of the audience, and received rounds 
of vociferous applause. Mr. Patey gave ‘The 
Friar of Orders Grey,” in excellent style; his 
efforts being worthily recognised. We must not 
omit to mention two solos by that accomplished 
pianist Mr. Sydney Smith, whose “* Zampa” fantasia 
and transcription of an Irish air, were capitally 
played and thoroughly admired. Some very good 
part music was given by the “ London Vocal 
Quartet,” 
inconveniently crowded; and notwithstanding the 


number of pieces the concert was over in good time, | 


and the audience went away highly delighted with 
their evening's entertainment. 


The room was ‘well filled, but not! 


| these ladies and gentlemen with adequate efficiency, 
|and the customary points were made. The double 
| quartets were well.taken, and the choral effects 
generally were sustained with due steadiness. Mr. 
Barnby conducted as usual. 

Miss Katharine Poyntz’s Subscription Concert 
was given at St. George’s Hall, on Tuesday evening, 
when a fairly numerous and highly appreciative 
audience attended. Miss Poyntz, whose artistic 
qualities are well known, took part in several 
concerted pieces, and among her solos gained most 
favour in ‘“ Auld Robin Gray,” for which she 
received an unanimous recall. In Gounod’s 
“Valley” Mr. Maybrick distinguished himself and 
received a similar compliment, while Mdme. Osborne 
Williams accepted an encore for ‘‘ When sparrows 
build ’—Miss Gabriel’s setting. The instrumental 
portion included Dussek’s B flat sonata duo for 
piano and violin, undertaken with great success by 
Miss Kate Roberts and Mdlle. Bertha Brousil. 
Each sustained her part with full competency, and 
were compelled to repeat a movement in answer to 
a flattering demonstration. Miss Poyntz’s next 
concert takes place on the 25th inst. 





THEATRES. 





A morning performance took place at the Hay- 
market Theatre on Saturday morning for the benefit 
of the widow and children of Mr. Hamilton Hume, 
a man who in his lifetime was known as the editor 
of Will o’ the Wisp, Black and White, and other 
publications, and also as the originator of the Eyre 
Defence Fund and Provincial Secretary to the 
National Chamber of Trade. In recognition of the 
‘cause Mr. Arthur A Beckett, who was associated 





| with Mr. Hume in the conducting of Black and 





——, 
White, and who like him has since identified him. 
self more with tradesmen’s interests than literature, 
offered a ‘‘ one-act comedy-drama” —alias comedietta, 
which was the old unpretending title of this class of 
piece—entitled ‘‘ Faded Flowers.” The good inten. 
tions of Mr. a Beckett may be held to exempt him 
from criticism; otherwise it would be necessary to 
record that this piece is a very lachrymose, slow, and 
uninteresting production. We limit ourselves how. 
ever to describe the plot and acting. A certain 
Robert Elton, reading the morning paper and 
listening to his wife’s singing, states that he ig 
expecting an old friend from India, absent ten years, 
The revelation soon comes that this friend, Harold 
Harrington, is an old love of Robert's wife, and that 
it was only through the conviction that he was dead 
that she became Mrs. Elton. When the recognition 
occurs there is much crying over spilt milk. Harold 
weeps, Mrs. Elton weeps: the amount of tears 
shed between them would be creditable to Mr. Job 
Trotter himself. In fine the audience were disposed 
to ery also—but rather against than at what was 
taking place on the stage. After this sobbing ands 
little kissing of another man’s wife thrown in, Mr. 
Harold announces his intention of starting for 
abroad, and the curtain falls. Mr. Sidney Dyneley, 
Mr. Kendal, and Miss M. Robertson were entrusted 
with the parts; but failed, albeit accomplished 
artists, to invest the situations with any degree of 
interest. But Mr. Gilbert’s ‘‘ Pygmalion” followed 
and made amends, and the general spirits rose, 
Mr. Arthur Sketchley furnished an interlude of Mrs, 
Brown’s adventures at the play. The benefit, we 
hear, cleared £100 for the cause. 

An inordinately long bill was that presented at 
M. Ravel’s benefit, styled a ‘‘ farewell benefit,” lucus 
a non lucendo. 
Webster, Toole, Miss Cavendish, and Miss Furtado, 
as well as contingents from the Court Theatre and 
the Philharmonic, all assisted; and the result of 
their united aid was a patchwork performance 
which stretched out till one in the morning, and 
wearied even those disposed to sympathise with the 
object. M. Ravel has not left our shores, but pro- 
longs his engagement for the purpose of appearing 
in ‘“‘ Nos Intimes,”’ which has accordingly been played 
this week. It may be remembered that last year 
this comedy of Sardou’s was prohibited by the Censor 
of Plays. The press, however, took up the matter, 
and made some fuss; whereupon that judicious 
functionary altered his opinion, and we have since 
been treated to our Sardou without reserve. In fact 
there was nothing in ‘‘ Nos Intimes” to shock any 
but the most fastidious nerves, such as are rarely to 
be found in a theatre at all. The assumed 
objectionable portion was a scene of temptation, 
in which a married woman, after nearly succumb- 
ing, successfully repels the inducement to sin 
with a young man for whom her interest has 
ripened into love. The triumph of virtue is fully 
established in the play, and whatever allurements 
are given to sin are so disposed as to make the 
struggle between passion and conscience all the 
keener, and the victory of the latter all the more 
glorious. We fail to see the immorality of such 
teaching, little as we like the everlasting harping 
on adultery by French dramatists. It is useless 
altogether to shut one’s eyes to the possibility of 
this sort of sin as a motive of action, and worse 
than foolish to place a comedy on the Index 
simply because it contains an incident of the sort. 
Therefore we are glad that the critics proved too 
strong for the Censor, and that ‘Nos Intimes” has 
been manumitted. It is well worth seeing, if only 
for the admirable histrionism of Malle. Fargueuil, 
who as Cecile displays every phase of character with 
exquisite subtlety — by turns solicitous, impulsive, 
tender, fierce, coquetting, indignant—and in all 
moods equally true to life. The scene of the 
temptation is a splendid illustration of her rang® 
of capacities. M. Parade plays the husband with 
great naturalness and gentleness. M. Ravel is the 
most amusing representative of Marecat oD the 
stage; M. Abel plays the young lover with polish 
and good taste; and Mdme. Crosnier has 4 
part which she fills with consummate ability. 
then French artists take as much pains with # 
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trifling role as with one that monopolises the at- 
tention of the house. When will English actors 
learn that the effectiveness of a part is not to be 
measured by its number of “ lengths’? 








MUSICAL EDUCATION IN PARLIAMENT. 

In the House of Commons on Friday Mr. C. 
Reed moved an address for returns giving the 
number of such schools as obtained the extra 
grant for music during the years in which such 
grant was allowed, and of the system on which 
they were taught; giving the number of the 
elementary schools in which singing from note 
is taught and of the systems of teaching used 
in such schools; and of the number of students 
in training colleges, with the per-centage of 
male and female students in each college who 
obtained certificates in music during the last two 
years, with particulars of the system on which 
they were taught. 

Subsequently, in course of the some afternoon 
Mr. C. Reed asked the Vice President of the 
Privy Council whether, in the appointment of an 
inspector of singing in training colleges and 
schools regard would be had to his fitness to 
conduct examinations in the tonic sol-fa method 
as well as any other. 

Mr. Forster said that with regard to music, as 
in other cases, the duty of the inspectors was 
to examine into results not methods. The in- 
spector of schools would ascertain whether the 
children sang from notes or not and the degree of 
efficiency that they had attained; and of course 
he ought to be able to examine into the tonic sol- 
fa system as well as any other system. The 
Marquis of Ripon had appointed Mr. Hullah, a 
gentleman of high position, who was not, iudeed, 
the originator of the sol-fa system, but who, 
nevertheless, was able to institute a thoroughly 
fair and efficient examination. In the training 
colleges both systems of music instruction were 
permitted; but it appeared that out of 3000 stu- 
dents only 236 practised the tonic sol-fa method, 
and only 57 out of 227 teachers. It was, therefore, 
obvious that the appointment of an inspector 
familiar exclusively with the tonic sol-fa method 
would not be advisable. 








FRANCE. 
Paris, April 9th. 

The administration of the Folles Bergere has 
determined to acclimatise in Paris thg glories of the 
London Music Halls, and a spacious Hall, with 
carpeted promenades and commodious fauteuils, is 
nightly filled to overflowing. Elegant bars have been 
fitted up, and the price of admission has been defini- 
tively fixed at 2f. to all parts of the house, refresh- 
ments being ordered, if desired, on the English 
system. An entire change of program has been 
made this week, and a capital variety entertainment 
is provided, consisting of opera-bouffe, ballet and 
acrobatic performances. ‘‘ Les Brioches du Doge,” 
is the title of a bustling one-act operetta, full of 
practical fun, which tells us of the adventures of the 
Doge of Venice, who has fallen in love with a pretty 
pastrycook, and in order to be near her he takes a 
situation as baker in her shop. His shrewish wife 
Comes in pursuit, and, discovering her lord, sum- 
mons the terrible Council of Ten, of which two 
members only appear, as we are informed that the 
other eight have taken a holiday and are gone out 
shooting. On the first nights of this trifle, one of 
the actors entrusted with a part of a member of the 
Council, was made up in exact likeness of the states- 
man Jules Favre, and as this resemblance excited a 
tumult among the audience, the artist was ordered 
by the authorities to discontinue the imitation. 
and Rowlands, a pair of very clever gymnasts, 

@ through some dang looking performances 
Upon an apparatus which they call ‘ L’Aero Volanti,” 
and receive well-merited applause. Next we have a 





amusing Pierrot, entitled ‘‘ Les Folies Amoureuses.” 
At half-past ten each evening since the 22nd inst., 
the staple attraction has been the Colonna 
troupe. 

The Thédtre Cluny, which has never been able to 
attain the standard of success set up by “ Les 
Inutiles,”’ has been more fortunate than of late with 
a comedy by M. Ch. Garan, called “‘ Les Chevaliers 
@’Honneur.” Maurice Dumesnil, © young million- 
aire, has married Mdlle. Lucille, daughter of a 
captain retired from the service. Scarcely is the 
nuptial ceremony over when Maurice learns that 
his wealth has been dishonestly acquired by one of 
his ancestors, and courageously resolves to part with 
his estate, with the applause of his wife and her 
father, who are models of rectitude. The resolution 
is followed by a painful discovery. ‘Through some 
good-natured acquaintance, Maurice has learnt that 
his wife once kept up a correspondence with M. 
Salinis, a young officer, now his most intimate friend, 
and in consequence is not only tortured by jealously, 
but weakened in his determination to repair the an- 
cestral wrong. Fortunately, his father-in-law con- 
trives that he shall witness, unperceived, an 
interview between Lucille and her former admirer, 
which convinces him of the virtue of both. De- 
lighted, he once more adores his wife, restores the 
property to its rightful owner, and resolves to get a 
living by his own exertions. 





ITALY. 





Mixano, 4th April. 

The brilliant and remarkable season of Carnival 
and Quaresima 1871-72, was brought to a close on 
Sunday evening with a final program of * Aida.” 
There was an immense and enthusiastic audience, 
and all the artists were applauded freneticamente. 
At the end of the duetto of the second act between 
Aida and Ammeris, the executants, the Signore Stolz 
and Waldmann, were each presented with a crown 
upon cushions of white satin. At the conclusion of 
the grand air of Aida in the third act the Signora 
Stolz received three immense bouquets, in one of 
which was designed in white camellias the initials of 
her name. Two bouquets, also beautiful and of 
immense proportions, were presented to the Signorina 
Waldmann after her scena of the fourth act. The 
tenor Fancelli was also presented with a splendid 
crown on his appearance for the last scene. At the 
conclusion of the opera the artists were called before 
the curtain fourteen or fifteen times, and the director 
of the orchestra, Sig. Faccio, was presented with a 
crown amidst most enthusiastic applause. Nor were 
the enthusiasts content with these demonstrations, 
for there was a final call for the artists in company 
with the director and the instructor of the chorus, 
Sig. Zarini. The management has made a net 
profit of 80,000 francs. 

I was not able to attend the concert of the Floren- 
tine Quartet of Thursday last, but I gather that it 
was a success, although there was perhaps a want of 
inspiration in the performers. 

On Sunday evening a season of opera was 
inaugurated at the Politeanna with Verdi's ‘‘Aroldo.” 
The music of this opera is Verdian of the first 
styles. The overture is among the best he has 
written, and by no means inferior to that of 
‘* Nabuco,” or those of ‘‘ Giovanna d’Arco,” “ La 
Forza del Destino,” etc. The reminiscences abound 
in this opera, but are always without plagiarism. 
The lovers of music at once easy and fluent have in 
this opera a mine of richness, The pieces are brief 
and dramatic, the recitatives few and accompanied 
by the orchestra. With regard to the execution the 
prima donna is not on a level with her companions 
and I have no doubt will be replaced. The tenor 
was well received, and deservedly so. But the 
honours were earned by Viganiotti the baritone, who 
is a true artist in every sense of the word, and merits 
a much more brilliant career. His air, a splendid 
piece of music, and the following duet with the 
soprano, were executed a wmeraviglia. After 
‘* Aroldo” comes ‘* La Semiramide” with a capital 
cast. The theatre has been enlarged and improved 





ballet pantomime with the familiar, but none the less 


and the prices raised. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS. 





The anniversary festival of this Society, instituted 
in 1738 for the maintenance of aged and decayed 
musicians, their widows and orphans, was held on 
Friday at Willis’s Rooms, the Duke of Edinburgh 
in the chair. There were about 200 guests present, 
among whom were Sir W. Sterndale Bennett, Sir 
John Goss, Sir Julius Benedict, Sir George Elvey 
Sir Thomas Gladstone, Mr. G. A. Macfarren, Mr, A’ 
Sullivan, Mr. W. G. Cusins, Mr. Charles Coote, Mr. 
D. Godfrey, and Mr. F. Godfrey. The Prince was 
attended by Mr. E. Yorke and Colonel Colville. 

The vocalists of the evening were Misses Regan, 
Jewell, Harmon, Jones, and Severn ; Messrs. W. H. 
Cummings, Stockhausen, W. Fielding, Chaplin 
Henry, Coward, Baxter, Barnby, Coates, Walker, 
Carter, Mentem Smith, R. Hilton, Lawler. Madame 
Arabella Goddard played on the piano, and Madame 
Urso on the violin. Messrs. OC. E. Stephens and H. 
R. Eyers were accompanists. 

At the termination of the dinner, and when “Non 
nobis "” had been sung, the Chairman proposed her 
Majesty’s health, which was drunk with acclamation. 

Sir John Bennett (Sheriff), who was received with 
cheers, then rose and said—Your Royal Highness, 
my Lords, and Gentlemen, all of you will believe me 
when I say that it is with no little trembling I find 
myself called on to present to you the next toast, 
From a feeling of delicacy which we all respect on 
the part of our Royal President to-night, it seemed 
to him that any complimentary language applied to 
his Royal Highness’s brother would come much 
better from some more impartial quarter than 
himself ; and remembering that recently the city of 
London has shown in a great festival its loyalty 
(hear, hear), it was thought right, finding a sheriff, 
a representative of the City present, that on him 
should be conferred the honour of proposing this 
toast (hear); and the difficulty is far less when I 
remember that possibly there is no occasion when, 
and there are very few assemblies where, the toast 
of their Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales, the 
Princess, and the Royal Family, would be received 
more enthusiastically and heartily than by the Royal 
Society of Musicians. (Great cheering.) We all 
know how steadily he has been devoted to music in 
its various forms ; the Drama has found in him its 
most familiar friend; and, as for music, why his 
Royal Highness could not boast of the blood of his 
Royal father, Prince Albert, unless he remembered 
that one of the very best friends musical science has 
had at a time when it most wanted so great a friend 
was found in Prince Albert. (Cheers.) And we 
remember, too, how deeply London life especially 
was indebted to that very pursuit of Prince Albert 
and to the subsequent conduct of his Royal son. 
When we remember that we stand in the midst of a 
nation here in London of nearly four millions of 
people—and we know—and I know, as many here do, 
the character of our London life and pursuits, 
scarcely can a man do greater sevice in the midst 
of all this dreary London life than in giving, broad- 
cast if possible, a love and a taste and a practice of 
the pleasures of music. (Cheers.) Here is a great 
field, in which our Prince takes infinite delight. 
We do not want a fighting prince in the Prince of 
Wales. (Hear, hear.) His predecessors, the dis- 
tinguished bearers of the same title, could do their 
work at Poictiers, as our fifth Harry did, or some 
other Prince of Wales; but now-a-days we trust that 
peace may have its victories as well as war. His 
duties we hope will lie in a peaceful life, leading us 
in the great work which gives to the poor people the 
most permanent elements of civilisation and refine- 
ment. We do not fear for the future then. Some- 
body has said 

He that hath no music in his soul 
Is fit for treason, stratagem— 

(Here Sir John stopped, and was greeted with cheers, 
and cries ef “ spoil.’’ He then continued) and all 
other mischief—Shakespeare. (Great laughter.) 
Not to misrepresent Shakespeare, but to give you 
Bennett instead of Shakespeare—'‘ He that hath no 
music in himself, nor is not touched by the concord 
of sweet sounds, is fit for treason, stratagem and 
spoil.” And if Shakespeare was right—and when 
was Shakespeare wrong? (hear, hear)—the Prince 
cannot be doing a better thing, asa matter of wisdom 
and policy, than in giving to the people something 
which is so highly conducive to future loyalty. For 
all these great and good qualities then in the Prince, 
together with his charming wife, the and 
the rest of the Royal Family, we je Bend 
health and vigiour, and hope to see him in 
days, as now, leading in all great pursuits that: 
will make a noble, a happy, an enlightened, and if 
you will, a evens and contented people. (Cheers. 

The Cha n in proposing the next speech—the 
Army, Navy, and Reserve Forces—observed, I also 
think’ it would be out of place on my part to attempt 


to make a long speech vpon such a toast as this, or 
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try to vie with him who proposed the last toast, as 
I do not suppose that either in the matter of horse- 
manship or speechifying I should be able to compete 
with him. (Roars of laughter.) I shall, therefore, 
without any further preface, propose the toast of 
‘The Army, the Navy, and the Reserve Forces.” 
The Chairman again rose to propose the toast of 
the evening, and in doing so said—Gentlemen, in 
addressing you for the purpose of bringing before 
you the toast of the evening, it will be quite 
unnecessary for me to give you a long and detailed 
history of this Society, which is so much better 
known to you than it is to myself. I shall, there- 
fore, only just touch, and that in the very lightest 


way, upon two or three points. This Society, as is 
well known to all of you, is founded to assist its 
members, and the widows of its members, and 1 
think it has been in existence for about 185 years. 


(Hear, hear.) Handel was one of its principal and 
first members, who is well known to you by his 
works, and he in his will left £1000 to our 
establishment. (Hear, hear.) Contributions have 
been given towards it from that time down to this, 
and I believe the last instance of ‘a gift was by one 
of your late members, who has recently died, Mr. 
Potter, who left it £100, The funded property of 
this Society now amounts to about £80,000. In 
mentioning this I should wish to express the great 
regret which I feel at the absence of your Honorary 
Treasurer, Mr. Anderson, to whom I must allude 
with feelings of the greatest affection from his having 
been my first instructor in music (hear, hear), and I 
believe by whose assiduous exertions for this Insti- 
tution during the time that he has been your 
treasurer the funds have increased by about £20,000. 
(Hear, hear, and cheers.) ‘The officers who manage 
this collection and distribution are of the very 
smallest. You will excuse my mentioning figures. 
We may be asked why this Society should appeal to 
the public for funds when ab a large funded 
property is in your possession. The simple fact of 
the matter is this, that what you have to do with it 
is just a little more than the funds that you have at 
your disposal, (Hear, hear.) This difference be- 
tween your receipts and your expenditure is a 
matter of about £400 at the present time, 
which you appeal to the public for to enable 
you to do that good which this Society has been 
doing for so long (cheers), and at the same time 
we will hope that the public will so assist the 
funds of the Society as to enable you gradually to 
increase those annuities which you give to the 
members, which would be more adequate to the 
station which they have held in society. (Hear, 
hear.) Besides, the public has to be intensely 
grateful to musicians (hear, hear) for the amount of 
gratification and pleasure which they derive from 
their exertions. (Hear, hear.) A most arduous 
task it is—a long and laborious education—and, con- 
sequently, I think that the public and everybody 
must feel intensely grateful to the musicians who 
a them with so much pleasure. (Hear, hear.) 
shall not be wrong in mentioning a subject which, 
I believe, is in the minds of many of the members 
of this Society. An old law of the Society there is 
which regulates the admission of its members; and 
this old law, which may have been in former days a 
very proper and right one, now, in these days, when 
the means of locomotion have been so much in- 
creased, might perhaps not have the same force. I 
allude to the law of exclusion of all those musicians 
who are not absolutely resident in London (cheers), 
because in such respect does this Society not repre- 
sent all the musicians of Great Britain. If, by the 
generosity of this Society, members of the musical 
profession resident in other towns than London 
were enabled to join the Society it would more pro- 
perly fulfil its objects; and I think it would receive 
far greater support from the general public in 
England. (Hear, hear.) I will now propose to you 
the toast of the evening, ‘‘ Prosperity to the Royal 
Society of Musicians.” Sas cheering.) 
The toast was drunk with all the honours. 
Mr. G. A. Macfarren pro 
* The Patrons and Hono: ubseribers.’’ He said 
—Your Royal Highness, es and Gentlemen, 
Music is the symbol of sympathy. We all know 
the beautiful phenomenon of how, when a musical 
sound is sustained in the presence of a stronger 
instrument, all the strings that are in unison with 
that sound vibrate. We know when such a sound 
is sustained in a spacious building how it is pro- 
longed and prolonged, and how the further phe- 
nomenon proceeds of the harmonic notes of these 
sounds rising one above another through the grand 
vault of such building, (Hear, hear.) The ex- 
periment has been tried, and proved that there are 
musical sounds graver and more acute than the 
human senses can perceive. It is, then, reasonable 
to conclude, more than that, science points to it as 
a fact—that the once-supposed fable of Pythagoras 
is true, and that there is a music of the spheres; 
that the musical instrument on the largest scale is, 
this large world: and that the principle of 


the next toast, 





rhythm is that which keeps the stars in their 
motion round a central sun—is that which makes 
the stream of life flow through our veins—is that 
which makes the sap rise in the plants—and 
is that which makes human heart beat with human 
heart, and makes us all friends together. (Hear, 
hear.) This same principle of rhythm causes such 
vibrations in the air that the flames quiver and 
bend, as the notes rise and fall, and may be said to 
dance to the music. We need no further proof of 
how music binds human beings to one another than 
the feelings which we all enjoy at this moment. 
Let us look to another instance of musical effect 
with which we are all familiar. Who has ever 
heard the sound of a military band and has 
not come nearer, if he was a civilian, to the 
feelings of a hero than he can under any other cir- 
cumstances? In a grander and graver sense let us 
observe what wonderful religious emotions have 
been stirred by music. Let us recur to the early 
days of the Reformation, when Bishop Jewell tells 
us about preaching at Paul’s Cross to 6000 persons, 
and all joining in one grand aceord to sing—all 
those voices together—a hymn in which every heart 
and voice concurred. Let us think of that wonderful 
story of how, after the battle of Sadowa, when the 
conquering army was left upon the field, one 
soldier began to sing the hymn of gratitude, ‘* Ein’ 
feste Burg ist unser Gott’’—how he was followed 
first by one and then by another until the whole 
of the Prussian army joined in this outpour- 
ing of a nation’s thanks. And to come to a 
known tenderer application of the effect of 
musical sympathy, let us remember the poet’s verses 
where he tells us how such sympathy is stirred 
when one hears the voice of his beloved singing to 
One above. Now, most necessarily do musicians 
depend upon sympathy first of all amongst each 
other. Remember, practically musicians are di- 
vided into two classes, those who create and thoso 
who execute, and their two ways in life, their two 
processes of thought, their two powers of action are 
80 involved that neither can be but through the 
other. The greatest composer that ever lived would 
have but poor fruits of his genius but for the 
executant who has interpreted him; and the greatest 
executants we have heard would be but silent 
members amongst us unless there were compositions 
for them to sing. Let us look to the third element 
upon which the musician is dependent for sympathy. 
What would be all his composing and all his singing 
if there were not congenial hearts to hear him? 
And this power of perception is in itself a very high 
order of mental perfection. There are. those who 
can perceive beauty, who, not knowing of themselves 
by what means, are aware of the nicest, the most 
delicate, the most refined, and subtle perfections, 
whereas they may be unable to produce any of those 
from their own minds. We might look back to 
history for instances of how much the world owes to 
these lovers of music and of the musician. Think, 
for instance, of Beethoven, who had for a personal 
friend the Archduke Randolph, who conferred with 
other noblemen, who, however valuable else they 
have been to the world, are only known by the 
record of their names in his dedications. (Hear, 
hear.) They formed the sun which brought out the 
flowers of the great composer's genius. This Royal 
Society of Musicians also must feel from member to 
member through its entire system how much is 
due to-persons who sympathise with music and 
musicians, and I beg leave to propose, with reference 
to that, the health of a gentleman who has been for 
a long time the friend of this Society and of another 
Society which has now become as affluent—the 
Society of Female Musicians. Me has been a 
zealous supporter for many years of the Society, 
which is of the longest standing in England, repre- 
senting the highest works of music before the 
public; is concerned in another institution as one 
of its directors, that has had and is having, and I 
hope will continue to exert an influence in rearing 
musicians—the Philharmonic—I mean Sir Thomas 
Gladstone. (Cheers), I give you “The Patrons 
and Honorary Subscribers to the Royal Society of 
Musicians.” 

Sir Thomas Gladstone returned thanks and went 
on to propose ** The Duke of Edingurgh’s Health.” 
Sir Thomas caused immense laughter by stating 
that he once received a letter from a relative serving 
on board the Racoon describing the Prince sitting 
on a cask head and playing the fiddle while the 
sailors danced. None laughed more heartily at this 
sketch than the Chairman himself. 

Subscriptions to the amount of £500 were an- 
nounced by the secretary. 

The musical performances, which were most end 
applauded, were violin solo (‘ Caprice,” by M. 
Vieuxtemps), Madame Urso ; fantasia on pianoforte 
a at by Mdme. Arabella Goddard; Beale’s 

igal, *“ e let us join the roundelay ;” 
Hatton's “ Tar’s song;” Mr. W, H. Cumming’s 
song, ‘‘ Home-bound sails,” sung by himself; and 
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The Psalter ; with the Canticles and Proper Psalm 

for Certain Days: Pointed for Chanting. By 0, 

Epwin Witutna, Organist and Director of the 

Choir of the Foundling Chapel, Superintendgpt 

Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church Choral 

Union ; and late Organist and Director of the 

Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. London: 

Hayes. Second Edition. 1872. 

This is by far the best pointed Psalter for Anglican 

Chants that we are acquainted with, and Mr. Willing 
has executed his task well and satisfactorily. If 
seems to us that the real use of pointing has been 
missed in most previous works of the class: inag. 
much as these have generally been done upon some 
rigid system, whether depending on accent, or number 
of syllables, or some other arbitrary plan. To get pre- 
cise uniformity from large choirs, where marking into 
bars is not used, it may be necessary to lay down an 
iron rule, but the result must occasionally be crude 
if not offensive ; and the chief advantage of indicating 
the words to be sung to each bar, is, that every verse 
stands as it were on its own merits, and the best 
possible union of words with music becomes attain- 
able. ‘In this work the pointing of the Psalms and 
Canticles is that which is in use in the choir of the 
Foundling Chapel. Two objects are kept chiefly in 
view:—Ist. The due emphasis and force of the 
words; and, 2ndly. The exigencies of vocalisation, 
If, as in some instances, the subordination of either 
of these considerations to the other is unavoidable, 
the rendering here given is the result of careful com- 
parison with others, and is that which upon tria) 
with more than one numerously constituted choir 
was found to be the most readily adopted.” To the 
excellence of the chanting at the Foundling Hospital 
we can testify from our own knowledge. Sir Michael 
Costa spoke of it some time ago, as maryellous both 
as regards expression and precision. Mr. Willing 
deserves the highest credit for such results, and the 
publication of this Psalter to a certain extent places 
similar results in the power of every qualified choir. 
Besides the contents announced in the title, the 
Athanasian Creed and the Easter Anthems appear 
in the book. It is a happy idea to have collected the 
Special Psalms: the finding of which is always a 
disagreeable and confusing matter for both choir and 
congregation. The book is well printed in bold 
type, and is marvellously cheap. We are glad to 
know that it is now largely in use; and that wherever 
it has been introduced it has given the greatest 
satisfaction. 








Character Sketches. By Norman Macuxop, DD, 

London: Strahan & Co., 1872. 

This is a reprint of a number of easy papers con- 
tributed from time to time to Messrs. Straban’s 
publications. Whatever Dr. Macleod writes is 
valuable for its idiomatic vigour and genial manli- 
ness; and the various components of this volume, 
whether essay, sketch, or story, are worthy of the 
author’s pen; We select one of the last-named 
order as a specimen. It is vouched for as a true 
ghost-story, and is dedicated to the Spiritists, who 
are at liberty to make what use of it they may, and 
to claim, if they choose, Dr. Macleod as # convert, 
The “‘owre true tale” describes two friends, a0 
army surgeon and a physician, who went fishing in 
the Highlands. One night the physician was alone 
in a shepherd's hut; his friend, whose name was 
M’Donald, had gone to stay with some friends. An 
undefined presentiment, which he could not shake 
off, weighed upon the doctor's spirits with regard to 
his friend. He could not free himself of the fore- 
boding that some danger was threatening M’Donald; 
and the feeling amounted to positive anxiety on his 
aecount. 

The Doctor at last retired to bed abgut midnight, 
For a long time he could not sleep. The t 
the stream below the small window, and the ¢ 
the storm, made hin feverish and restless. But is 
last he fell into a sound and dreamless ae 
of this, however, he was suddenly ro by & 
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could not be touched by human hand. After listen- 
ing for a moment, and forcing himself to smile at 
his nervousness, he turned round, and began again 
to seek repose. But now a noise began, too near 
and too loud to make sleep possible. Starting and 
sitting up in bed, he heard repeated in rapid succes- 
sion, a8 if some one was spitting in anger, and close 
to his bed—* Fit! fit! fit!” and then a prolonged 
« whir-r-r-r” from another part of the room, while 
every chair began to move, and the table to jerk! 
The Doctor remained in breathless silence, with 
every faculty intensely acute. He frankly confessed 
that he heard his heart beating, for the sound was so 
unearthly, so horrible, and something seemed to come 
go near him, that he began seriously to consider 
whether or not he had some attack of fever which 
affected his brain—for, remember, he had not tasted 
a drop of the shepherd’s small store of whisky. He 
felt his pulse, composed his spirits, and compelled 
himself to exercise calm judgment. Straining his 
eyes to discover anything, he plainly saw at last a 
white object moving, but without sound, before him. 
He knew that the door was shut and the window 
also. An overpowering conviction then seized him, 
which he could not resist, that his frien Donald 
was dead! By an effort he seized a lucifer-box on a 
chair beside him, and struck a light. No white 
object could be seen. The room appeared to 
be as when he went to bed. The door was 
shut. He looked at his watch, and particularly 
remarked that the hour was twenty-two minutes 
past three. But the match was hardly extinguished 
when, louder than ever, the same unearthly cry of 
“Fit! fit! fit!’ was heard, followed by the same 
horrible whir-r-r-r, which made his teeth chatter. 
Then the movement of the table and every chair 
in the room was resumed with increased violence, 
while the tapping on the window was heard above 
the storm. There was no bell in the room, but the 
Doctor, on hearing all this frightful confusion of 
sounds again repeated, and beholding the white 
object moving towards him in a terrible silence, 
began to thump the wooden partition and to shout 
at the top of his voice for the shepherd, and having 
done so, he dived his head under the blankets. 
The shepherd soon made his appearance, in his 
night-shirt, with a small oil-lamp, or ‘‘crusey,” 
over his head, anxiously inquiring as he entered 
the room—‘* What is’t, Doctor? What’s wrang? 
Pity me, are ye ill?” ‘ Very,” cried the Doctor. 
But before he could give any explanation a loud 
whir-r-r-r was heard, with the old cry of ‘ Fit!” 
close to the shepherd, while two chairs fell at his 
feet! The shepherd sprang back, with a half 
scream of terror; the lamp was dashed to the 
ground, and the door violently shut. ‘Come 
back!” shouted the Doctor. ‘‘ Come back, Duncan, 
instantly, I command you.” The shepherd opened 
the door very partially, and said, in terrified accents 
—"‘Gude be aboot us,” that was awfu’! What 
under heaven is’t?” ‘ Heaven knows, Duncan,” 
ejaculated the Doctor with agitated voice, * but do 
pick up the lamp, and I shall strike a light.” 
Dunean did so in no small fear; but as be made 
his way to the bed in the darkness to get a match 
from the Doctor something caught his foot; he fell; 
and then, amidst the same noises and tumults of 
chairs, which immediately filled the apartment, the 
“Fit! fit! fit! fit!” was prolonged with more 
Vehemence than ever. The Doctor sprang up, and 
made his way out of the room, but his feet were 
several times tripped by some unknown power, 60 
that he had the greatest difficulty in reaching the 
door without a fall. He was followed by Duncan, 
and both rushed out of the room, shutting the door 
after them. A new light having been obtained, 
they both returned with extreme caution, and, it 
must be added, real fear, in the hope of finding 
Some cause or other for all those terrifying signs.” 


Would it surprise our readers to hear that the 
physician and Duncan searched the room in vain? 
that, after minutely examining under the table, 
chairs, bed, everywhere, and with the door shut, not 
a trace could be found of anything? Would they 
believe that they heard “during the day how poor 
M’Donald had staggered, half dead from fatigue, 
into his friend’s house, and falling into a fit, had 
died at twenty-two minutes past three that morning ? 
We do not. ask any one to accept of all this as true. 
Fes Dr. Macleod pledges his honour to the following 


The Doctor, after the day’s fishing was over, had 
ked his rod go as to take it into his bed-room ; 
ean had left a minnow attached to the hook. A 
naa cat left in the room swallowed the minnow, 
: was hooked. The unfortunate gourmand had 
Yehemently protested against this intrusion into its 


Upper lip by th i “pj ” ‘ 
which se y the violent “Fit! fit! fit!” with 


tried to spit the hook out; the reel added 


the hooked cat attempted to fly from her tormentor, 
set the furniture in motion, and tripped up both the 
shepherd and the Doctor; while an ivy branch kept 
tapping at the window. ‘Will any one doubt the 
existence of ghosts and a spirit-world after this? 


Most of the sketches are of a kind that would be 
marred by epitomising; but we may instance 
“Wee Davie” and “ Billy Buttons” as themselves 
repaying any curiosity that our readers may feel in 
the book. 





= = 





[Brewer & Co.) 

“The Bell Trio, and When the Elves.” 
Wallace’s ‘* Amber Witch.” 
OsBorneE. 

The above favourites of English Opera lovers, 
are tastefully arranged as a short fantasia by Mr. 
Osborne. The work is a good teaching piece, 
melodious and attractive, and gives opportunity of 
inculcating attention to minutie of expression and 
delicate rendering. 


From 
Transctibed by G. A. 





“Ah! non giunge.” (‘La Sonnambula.”) 
ranged as a Pianoforte Duet by J. T. Sronz. 
“ Fra Poco.” (‘* Lucia di Lammermoor.”) Piano- 


Ar- 





forte Duet by J. T. Sronz. 

The air from the ‘*Sonnambula” is very well 
arranged, and will be found available for those 
who have attained moderate proficiency, affording 
interesting, and at the same time profitable practice. 
The “ Fra Poco” will need somewhat more advanced 
players, but there are no difficulties beyond ordinary 
diligence, and it will repay the trouble of getting up. 





[Cramer, Woop, & Co.} 


“ Blue Bell of Scotland.’? With Variations. 
G. E. Grirrin. Edited by J. Rumen. 
This is a republication of the favourite move- 
ment of Griffin’s celebrated Concerto, wherein he 
made use of the air ‘‘ Blue Bell of Scotland.” In 
its present form it will be greatly appreciated, as 
hitherto many who wished to obtain it could only 
do so by taking the complete concerto. To pro- 
fessors and musicians it is well known. 


By 





“ Qui va 1a?” 
Watson. 

A rattling good galop of the “ Qui vive” style, 
full of esprit and effect. Its performance by a 
good pianist cannot fail to be effective. 


Galop de Concert. By Mrcuarr 





Two Gavottes. Composed by Guuck. 

The present rage for classical excerpta from the 
old masters is in many points a laudable one, 
although the variety of arrangement produced 
upon a “theme” is frequently anything but in 
conformity with the composer’s intent and mean- 
ing. The rule which ought to obtain in every 
transcription of the great masters, viz., that the 
original should be as closely adhered to as pos- 
sible, has not been violated. They are well done 
and convey admirably the original quaintness of 
the subjects. 





“ Dal tuo Stellato.” Arranged for Pianoforte by 

W. Hurcuins Cattcor. 

Ditto. As Duet. 

Beyond describing the titles of these pieces, 
comment is unnecessary, as Callcott’s arangements 
are 80 well-known and so much liked. 





Ezhilarating Galop. By Davin WiLu1AMs, 

Dansante, and with plenty of “go” init; the 
qualities which a terpsichorean effusion of this 
class should possess to become popular. 





“ Beautiful Flowers.” Vocal Duet, J. W.CHerry. 

Pretty, flowing, and not difficult. The different 
movements—so indicative of the Stephen Glover 
achool—impart a freshness which will please 
whenever it gets into the hands of ladies. The 
compass is not great: suited for two sopranos, 





® mysterious whir-r-r-r ; and the disengaged line, 
entangled in the legs of chairs and 





table, as 


or soprano and mezzo soprano, 


- — —— _—_ 





“ Far out at Sea.” Song. J. BLocxiey, Jun. 

Apart from the popular composer's name which 
appears on the title page, we think this song is 
destined to become very popular. The sentiment 
it carries is well sustained and if it somewhat 
reminds us of the “ Skipper and his boy,” it is in 
similarity of style rather than any frace of actual 
likeness in the music. 





‘* Thoughts.” Words by Russi Gray. 
by Virainra GABRIEL. 


Music 


Of Miss Gabriel’s numerous publications since 
her name has become such a general favourite, 
some of these have added to her popularity and 
others have not. This one under notice however, 
we think will greatly enhance the respect which 
musicians accord to her, for it is not only 
melodious in phrasing, but unique in expressive 
sentiment and. pathos, and well accompanied 
throughout. 





(Durr & Srewarr.] 
“ The Better Land.” Song. Verses by Fruto 

Hemans. Music by Cannes Gounop. 

Mrs. Hemans’ charming verses have been often 
set, and more than one rendering has become an 
established favourite. M. Gounod’s composition 
will deservedly rank with these, and it bears 
striking marks of his peculiar style, which remove 
it from the region of common-place. His con- 
ception is pleasing, and the change of key and 
accompaniment at the last verse is appropriate 
and effective. The air is simple and the quast 
obbligato accompaniment is characteristic, and not 
to be treated like that to an ordinary ballad, 
Indeed the song as a whole requires some study to 
produce its full effect. It is in E flat, common 
time, compass nine notes, B to O. 





“ The Conscript.” 
Bout. 


Song. Words by Water 
Music by Wauter Maynarp. 

A genuine ballad; the story told in terse language 
and united to an appropriate swinging air. It is not 
often that song-writers have chosen a milksop for 
their hero: we suppose that the success of the 
‘Conscript ” will produce, as usual, a long series of 
imitations. Key G, common time, compass B to D, 








ANOTHER PEACE JUBILEE PROGRAM. 





The American journals are already making 
merry over the Boston Peace Jubilee. Squibs 
and skits appear from time to time in the journals 
—especially the musical journals, The Song Mes- 
senger, for example, issues its own prospectus, 
which it announces is bound to come off. This 
document informs us that, “ From the Banner of 
Universal Peace downward, until the vicinity of 
the earth is reached, the flags of all nations, from 
Dan to Alaska, are to be arranged in a brights 
flapping series, upon a grand international clothes- 
line made from Russian knouts, the main-sheet of 
the pirate Alabama, and the rope with which Jeff 
Davis was to have been hung to that sour apple 
tree. The scene will be rendered additionally im- 
pressive by the blowing up of eighteen buildings 
in Beacon Street. ‘The tempo will be given to the 
noble choristers by an electric apparatus attached 
to the leg of each Commissioner, and worked by 
Gilmore, several thousand feet below. It is evi- 
dent that this Commission will then and there 
indicate, iti a most signal manner, its claim to be 
called a Joint High Commission. Not even 
Wachtel himself ever sang so high as Messrs. 
Schenck, De Grey, and others will then do. 
Another interesting performance will be the grand 
feu de joie of national melodies, by representative 
choirs and soloists from the various kingdoms and 
Poncpaltiee of the earth. President Grant has 

een asked to sing ‘ Yankee Doodle,’ and Horace 
Greeley to play seeond fiddle. O'Donovan Rossa 
will sing ‘ Pat Molloy’ in behalf of the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the grent Irish Re- 
public; and a delegation of full-blooded Germans 
from Bremen (Cook county Ll.), will sing ‘ Ieh 
habe meine Striimpfe verloren ’ with the ‘Tyrolean 











howl for an interlude,” 
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The Orchestra. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
FOR COPIES FREE BY POST. 


+ lds. 6d, 
8s. 
4s. 


Per Year 
» * Year 
»» Quarter .. - on oe 
Payable in advance. 
Advertisements: Four lines or less, Half-a-crown; Sixpence 
a line (of eight words) afterwards. A reduction for a series, 
Professional Cards (not exceeding three lines) will be inserted 
at 16s. for a Quarter (13 insertions); 258. for a Half-year 
£2 2s. for a Year. 
All Advertisements must be paid in advance, 
*,* Post-Orrick Onpens TO BB DRAWN IN FAVOUR OF J.SWIFT, 
Post-Orrice, Reount-staget, W. 
Orricr FoR SupscRIPTIONS AND ADVERTISEMENTS: 
65, Kina Srrezr, Recent Srreetr, W. 





*,* We cannot undertake to notice any 
Benefit Concerts which are not advertised in 
our columns. 





MARRIED. 
On the 9th inst., at St. Gabriel's, Warwick Square, (Choral 
Service), H. B. Hilliard, Esq., to Rebecca Jewell, late Westmor- 
land Scholar in the Royal Academy of Music. 
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Offenbach has gone to Vienna to mount his 
** Black Corsair.” 

A waltz of Jules Klein entitled ‘I love you” has 
become popular in Paris. 

Miss Rose Hersee is forming a company for the 
ropresentation of English Opera, 


M. Jacques Félix, the father of the famous actress 
Rachel, died on Tuesday in Paris, aged 76. 


Malle. Carlotta Patti, after experiencing consider- 
able success in Naples, has returned to Paris. 


The Duke of Leinster, entirely recovered from hig 
late indisposition, is expected in town this season. 

Dr. Charles Maclean has accepted the appoint- 
ment of music-director and organist at Eton College. 

Tho musical performances in connection with the 
Lyons Exhibition will be conducted by M. Félicien 
David. 


Malle. Nilsson, we understand, is in treaty with M. 
Morelli, the director of the imperial theatres of 
St. Petersburg and Moscow, for Russia next season. 


Mr. Andrew Halliday is reported to have made 
arrangements with Mr. Harrison Ainsworth for the 
dramatising of most of the principal works of that 
author. 


Saint-Saens will visit London in June, and pos- 
sibly Planté—the best educated and most popular 
pianist in Paris, son of an opulent physician in the 
Pyrenees. 

M. Félix announces that he has in preparation at 
the St. James's Theatre ‘* Dalila,” “ Rabagas,” and 
the famous drama of “ Patrie,” for which M. 


Dumaine has been specially engaged. 





We find in Melbourne advices a record of the 
death of Mr. G. H. Rogers, an old and popular 
comedian, who in the Australias held a reputation 
second to none for his histrionic ability. 


Mr. John Morant, of Brockenhurst Park, Hants, 
a most accomplished musical amateur and true 
lover of the art, has succeeded Sir Thomas Glad. 
stone in the Committee of the Musical Union. 

M. Jaell and Mdme. Jaell are at Moscow this week 
giving three concerts. They had great success in 
St. Petersburg and at court. From Moscow they go 
to Varsovie, Vienna, and on to Paris, and arrive in 
London at the end of May. 


A Russian version of the Don Juan story, called 
‘* Peter's Guest,”’ and set to music by Dargomvischky, 
has been produced at St. Petersburg, but has failed 
to please. The musicis described as neo-Germanic. 
The libretto is by Poushkin. 


A new comic opera in one act, music by Mr. Meyer 
Lutz, will be produced at the Gaiety to-morrow 
(Saturday) morning. Its title is ‘‘ The Miller of Mil- 
berg.”” Miss E. Farren, Miss Loseby, Miss Tremaine, 
Mr. J. L. Toole, and Mr. Taylor, support it. 


M. Hérold has presented to the Museum of the 
Paris Conservatoire his father’s pianoforte. This is 
a little instrument by Erard with pedals curiously 
dispersed; and hereon the author of * Marie,” 
‘* Zampa,” and the “Pré aux Clerce” used to 
compose his poetic melodies. 


On the occasion of the presentation of a testi- 
monial to Sir Sterndale Bennett, the orchestra of the 
Philharmonic Society will play an overture, Mr. 
Henry Leslie’s Choir will sing several part songs, 
and the students of the Royal Academy of Music 
will sing the National Anthem. 


His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh pre- 
sided on Wednesday at a meeting of the Executive 
Committee for promoting the Exhibition of Ancient 
Musical Instruments at South Kensington Museum. 
There were present Lord Gerald Fitzgerald, Mr. 
Henry Leslie, Mr. P. C. Owen, and Mr. Alan §. 
Cole, secretary. 


Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps has just purchased the 
theatre at Stratford-on-Avon—a very ugly modern 
brick building, provokingly standing in the centre 
of Shakespeare’s New Place Gardens—and intends 
to pull it down, and give the site to the public. We 
have no doubt whatever that Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps 
is well advised, and that his liberal act will be to 
the general advantage, but we, nevertheless, should 
be sorry to think that Stratford-on-Avon is to be 
left without a theatre. 


Mr. Ella, with Maurin (the famous chef of Beet- 
hoven’s Posthumous Quartet party in Paris), and 
MM. Wiener, Wafaelgheom and Lasserre, from 
Costa’s band at Drury Lane, combines the twenty- 
eighth party of executants to inaugurate the present 
season of the Musical Union. The first party in 
1845 consisted of Sainton, Goffrie, Hill, and Lucas. 
The two latter are deceased. Some sixty pianists, 
from all the schools of Europe, have been introduced 
at the Musical Union. In all more than 200 artists. 


The Strand burlesque of “The Last of the 
Barons” is to be produced next Thursday. King 
Edward IV. will be playéd by Mr. Terry, the Earl of 
Warwick by Mr. Atkins. Miss Amy Sheridan takes 
the part of Hastings, Miss Emily Pitt that of Sibyll 
Warner, and Miss Emma Chambers that of Marma- 
duke Nevile. The scenery is in the hands of Mr. J. 
C. Hall, a clever young artist, who is expected to 
produce some picturesque illustrations of London in 
the 15th century ; and the dresses and appointments 
are to be on an adequate scale. 


The applications from intending competitors at 
the Crystal Palace National Music Meetings are 
already rapidly coming in. Several large Provincial 
Societies from considerable distances have applied, 





Now it needs no words to paint the sheer 


and the prospects of the undertaking are very good, 
The 16th is the day named for receiving the applica. 
tions, which must be lodged at the Crystal Palace on 
that day. The railway companies have made 
material reductions in their fares, available between 
the 26th June and 8th July inclusive, for the 
competitors at these meetings. Conveyance from 
London to the Palace is found by the Crystal Palace 
Company. 


At this year’s International Exhibition there ig to 
be exposed a terrific trumpet—-certainly not belonging 
to the class of musical instruments—by M. Lissajou, 
This fearful instrument, designed as an adjunct to 
a lighthouse, so as to give warning to sailors during 
a fog, is to be worked by steam. Its place will be 
in the garden by the annexe, and if sounded at the 
full it is stated to be capable of making itself heard 
as faras St. Paul’s. We do not expect any such 
feat to be performed, since the blast would inevitably 
blow away the French café and even play havoc with 
Louis d’Orleans, to say nothing of the general terror 
which the hideous yell would produce both inside 
and outside the Exhibition. The monster is worthy 
of the Boston Jubilee, and we suggest that it be sent 
there as a little present to America. 


The Atheneum tells an amusing story of the late 
Professor Maurice’s connection with authorship, 
In early life Mr. Maurice wrote a novel called 
‘Eustace Conway; or, the Brother and Sister,” 
which he sold to the late Mr. Bentley somewhere 
about the year 1830; but the excitement caused by 
the Reform Bill being unfavourable to light litera- 
ture, Mr. Bentley did not issue it till 1834, when 
he had quite lost sight of its author, then a curate 
in Warwickshire. The villain of the novel was 
called Capt. Marryat; and Mr. Maurice, who first 
learned of the publication of his book from a review, 
had soon the pleasure of receiving a challenge from 
the celebrated Capt. Marryat. Great was tho 
latter’s astonishment on learning that the anony- 
mous author of ‘Eustace Conway” had never 
heard of the biographer of ‘“‘ Peter Simple,” and, 
being in Holy Orders, was obliged to decline to 
indulge in a duel. 


A rude sort of mystery play which this Easter 
took place at Naples, is of yearly occurrence. It is 
acted on Easter Sunday in the open air. The 
statues of the Madonna, of St. John, and of Mary 
Magdalen are borne in triumph from a church to an 
adjacent square—the first-named statue bearing 
two cages filled with live birds. A quarter of an 
hour later appears a statue of Christ, which has 
come from another church. Then Mary Magdalen 
sets out on her mission in quest of Christ, and 
knocks at every door until she finds him. She then 
returns to tell St. John, who, in turn, sets out on 
the same errand, both coming back to the Virgin, 
and bowing, by way of saying that Christ, is found. 
The figure of Our Lord is then moved toward the 
Virgin ; when he approaches her they rush together 
with fury, and the people shout as though they were 
mad. Then the birds are let out, and the people 
try to shoot them, for luck. 


The length to which homicidal acrobatism is 
pursued is really criminal, and it behoves Parlia- 
ment to pass an Act making penal risky performances 
when undertaken without certain limits and 
precautions. Last week we commented on the fall 
of a performer at the Crystal Palace: about the 
same time a similar accident took place near (0- 
logne; and now we have to report another s# 
Plymouth—a still more shameful violation of the 
law of humanity. A poor little boy eight year 
of age is made to do the dangerous trapeze work ina 
crowded music hall at an hour when his 
limbs ought to be resting in bed. Of course the 
little muscles are all untrained and the little eyes 
unfit for such manslaughterous work. On 
the poor baby absolutely missed the loop of the 
trapeze twice, and fell without injury, and was 
forced with remorseless cruelty to his task. At the 
third attempt he fell, and broke his collar bone. 
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of an exhibition such as this. It is worse than the 
Spanish bull-fight—worse even than the bloody 
orgies of Dahomey—because tolerated in a more 
pretentious community, a community which has its 
Bible, its legislature, its Humane Society, its Society 
for the Protection of mangy cats and back-sore 
donkeys, its dog hospitals, its Castro Fund, its 
delicate humanitarian institutions of a hundred 
shapes and forms. And not one of these beneficent 
institutions troubles itself about a little child 
deliberately forced to slay itself before a multitude. 
If it had been a donkey eandidly whopped by a 
costermonger, half a dozen gentlemen in broadcloth 
would have been found at hand ready to give the 
villain in charge, But it was neither an ass nor 
a mongrel, nor even an interesting gaol-bird. It 
was only a child eight years old, and so its collar 
bone was broken with promptitude, and none in 
this Christian land to say nay. 





Sir John Bennett appears to have signalised him- 
self at the dinner of the Royal Society of Musicians. 
If the reporters are to be believed, he made the 
extraordinary discovery that Henry V. “or some 
other Prince of Wales,” fought at the battle of 
Poictiers : he then went on to mangle Shakespeare, 
whom he referred to as ‘‘ Somebody,” and he finally 
paraphrased the fact in Bennettese thus: ‘ He that 
hath no music in himself, nor is not touched by the 
concord of sweet sounds,” &c. It is too much, we 
suppose, to expect a Sheriff of London habitually to 
use good grammar, or to succeed in reciting two 
lines of Shakespeare without a blunder, or to know 
enough of English history to distinguish Henry 
from Edward and Poictiers from Agincourt. We 
eannot expect him habitually to know so much; but 
we think for a special occasion when intelligent men 
are to be present including a Royal Prince, the 
Sheriff might borrow Mrs. Markham from some 
child of his acquaintance, and might purchase a 
Shakespeare (Dicks’ edition, eightpence) so as to get 
up his authorities. He would then only be liable to 
go wrong in his own grammar ; but we can’t be quite 
perfect, and the Duke of Edinburgh would overlook 
that, f 





M. Guy de Charnacé in a feuilleton of the Bien 
Public, cries out on the decadence of the old 
Italian school. Once upon a time, he says, the 
subsidy of the ThéAtre-Italien really assured a great 
school of song, wherein the traditions of Pergolesi, 
Paesiello, Cimarosa, and Rossini were preserved. 
Nowadays these masters are no longer performed, 
for lack of interpreters. Verdi has broken with the 
Italian tradition ; the fine florid style of singing has 
disappeared so completely that not a single repre- 
sentative is left. Mario, Alboni, Frezzolini, La- 
grange have taken or are taking leave of the 
stage; Bradiali, Zucchini, are old, and they were 
the last. Italian singers of the‘present, even the 
most famous, do not belong to the old school 
of song; M. de.Charnacé does not even except 
Patti. The most illustrious, Fraschini to wit, 
how on the eve of retiring, has never been 
more than a great interpreter of the appassionata 
style. Other singers of fame are either French or 
Germans, such as Fricci and Krauss, who hail from 
the Vienna Conservatorium; Stolz and Nicolini; 
Lucca and Nilsson. Under these conditions a 
theatre exclusively Italian has no longer a raison 
@étre. But M. de Charnacé thinks a subvention 
might be justified on condition that the Salle 
Ventadour becomes an international opera-house. 
There might be executed all the new foreign works, 
or at least all that have achieved success elsewhere : 
—Wagner’s * Lohengrin,” Verdi's ‘* Aida’”—and so 
might all foreigners: Russians, Germans, or 
Italians: driven from the Lyrique and Opera 
Comique, find a resting place at the international 
theatre of the Salle Ventadour. 





Really Mr. George Cruikshank is a terrible man 
to have had anything to do with. He seems to 
have gone about scattering hints and suggestions 
among the various authors with whom he was in 
former years connected, for the purpose of reaping 
* Posterior harvest. We all know how a little while 


ago he claimed to be the actual creator of ‘‘ Oliver 
Twist,” and now he asserts his title to be considered 
the author of the ‘‘ Miser’s Daughter.” He will not 
say that Mr. Ainsworth, ‘‘ when writing this novel, 
did not introduce some of his own ideas,” but he, 
Mr. George Cruikshank, was the true and only 
originator of the story, and all the principal points 
and characters emanated from him. It is really a 
little tantalising to have one’s old confidences upset 
thus one by one. We did fondly believe in our 
Dickens, and believed in our Ainsworth. Where will 
the exposures stop? Are all our fayourite authors 
to be thus incapacitated in turn, and proved to owe 
their renown to Cruikshank’s suggestive brain ? 
How about the ‘“ Lancashire Witches ” and “ Guy 
Fawkes”? Did Lord Lytton or Mr. George Cruik- 
shank write the ‘‘ Last of-——” half a dozen objects ? 
Is it to G. P. R. James or to G. O. we owe the 
celebrated two horsemen of yore? Is ‘* Pendennis” 
George’s, and ‘“‘ Adam Bede,” and ‘ Lady Audley’s 
Secret”? Did he suggest ‘‘ John Halifax Gen- 
tleman,” and “Jane Eyre” and ‘ Wuthering 
Heights”? Posgibly we have at last discovered 
the author of the *‘ Letters of Junius,’’ of ‘ Pericles 
Prince of Tyre,” and of the greater part of the 
Waverley novels, falsely accredited to Sir Walter 
Scott. Probably Mr. G. Cruikshank is also to be 
recognised as the author of those popular riddles 
which every now and then start up to afflict society, 
and of which no man knows the parent. We really 
wish he would get all his disclosures out at once, so 
that we might learn the worst and have done with 
it. These instalments of betrayals are very har- 
rowing. While we are writing, another letter of 
G. C.’s is shown us claiming to have “ originatel” 
the ‘* Tower of London.” 





Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Cymbeline” is by no means 80 
unactable and disregarded a play as some of the 
reporters of its recent production have assumed. On 
the contrary it appears always to have enjoyed a 
certain amount of favour. It formed ono of those 
which the superfine dramatists of the Restoration 
set about “improving,” and, adapted by Tom 
D'Urfey, appeared as “ The Injured Princess; or, 
The Fatal Wager,” at the Theatre Royal in 1682. 
D’Urfey tampered with the story and the language, 
changed the names of the characters, and indeed 
used the play vilely in every way. ‘ The Injured 
Princess,” however, was retained upon the stage and 
was even played at Covent Garden so late as 1738. 
Theophilus Cibber first.reverted to the original text 
during his management of the Haymarket in 1744, 
and Garrick two seasons later followed this good 
example and obtained great favour for the play by 


Under the rule of the Kembles ‘ Cymbeline” 


actress was alway scrupulous. 
been a play of strong casts. 


the stage. 


Helen Faucit’s engagement at Drury Lane Theatre. 











his assumption of the character of Posthwmus.. 





private gentlemen, whose pet fancy ferocious animals 
are. The Jardin des Plantes in Paris is to be re- 
plenished, after the hayoe which the exigencies of 
the Prussian siege involved, with the spoils of 
Wombwell’s, and several ‘‘ remarkably fine spotted 
hyenas,” knocked down to the great Van Amburgh, 
are to be shipped across the Atlantic to adorn the 
Zoological Gardens of New York. A wild beast auction 
is not an every-day event, and multitudes, as might 
have been expected, crowded to witness the sale of 
Wombwell’s, Wombwell’s strictly speaking, the 
Fa had for some time ceased to be. Mr. 

eorge Wombwell, the original promoter of the 
enterprise —a man of remarkable spirit and 
energy, who certainly, as a purveyor of public 
amusement and instruction, has deserved well of 
his generation—died in 1850. Many are the tales 
told of the indefatigable exertion which Mr, 
Wombwell displayed in the calling of his choice, 
and of the brilliant triumphs which his tact secured 
him over his contemporary rivals. Upon his 
death the show became the property of his 
widow, in whose hands it exclusively remained 
till 1866, when Mrs. Wombwell made the busi- 
ness over to her nephew and her niece. Thus 
the menagerie has remained from the com- 
meneement of its career till its termination 
in the Wombwell family. The elements of 
this celebrated wild-beast society may still continue 
to exist, but they will exist only as isolated atoms, 
Will the animals themselves survive the shock con- 
sequent upon the violent rupture of old ties and old 
associations? Will the performing lions, tigers, and 
elephants, after the constant excitement, to say 
nothing of the prestige, of a never-ending series of 
starring tours, settle down into the humdrum quiet 
and the uneventful tranquillity of a stationary exist- 
ance? We all know how difficult it isin the human 
profession to forego the delight of public applause, 
Perhaps performing lions and sagacious elephants 
take a similar pleasure in the approbation of the 
multitude. 





THE WAGNER-VENTILATION. 





The Members of the Wagner Society are not 
contenting themselves with the promised produc- 
tion of the Wagner Operas. The appearance of 
some cleverly written articles in our contempo- 
raries demonstrate not only their industry and 
energy but also their learning and love for 
the new gospel and its sturdy apostle. These 
writers treat with more or less authority on the 
aims and the modus operandi of Wagneriem. 
Richard Wagner is both critic and composer; but 
an interpreter on both sides is not out of place, 


prospered exceedingly. In 1787 Mrs. Siddons won |2°F 0n@ too many between author and reader, 
signal applause as Imogen, undertaking the part, it| ™U8ician and auditor. 
was said, by way of cautioning Mrs. Jordan, whose | Pinion of himself, and but a small one of most, if 
admirers were urging her to very ambitious notall, of his contemporaries; but he hasan obscure 
flights, not to venture upon tragic impersonations. | W#Y Of stating his case, and not the happiest in 
Mrs. Siddons had previously requested her friend | illustrating his positions. 
Hamilton, the painter, to furnish her with “a slight representation of human life—this is the first 
sketch of a boy’s dress to conceal the person as| Position, although human life in the drama in 
much as possible,” for in that respect the great these days means sensation, for real emotion and 
“ Cymbeline” has | even tinselled sentimentality have long since 
Kemble appeared disappeared from the stage. The second position 
as Posthumus to the Iachimo of Cooke ; and in these i# that Beethoven in his music has shown that 
parts Kean and Young encountered each other upon music is able to represent all phases of human life. 
Charles Kemble endowed the minor| Thirdly: Richard Wagner is doing what Beet- 
character of Arviragus with peculiar grace, | hoven left undone, applying music, as Beethoven 
“« Cymbeline” was one of the notable revivals which | did in his music without words, to the povtry and 
distinguished Mr. Macready’s career as a manager, | action of the Drama. Fourthly—the Drama is 
and though the work escaped the embellishing |p!us the progress in humanity now taking place 
hands of Mr. Charles Kean at the Princess's, it|in the years 1860—1872, and Wagner's music— 
occupied during several seasons a prominent posi- | the emblem of life—is Beethoven plus the advanced 
tion in Mr. Phelps’s repertory at Sadler’s Wells. | humanity from 1827 (the time of Beethoven's 
The play was last represented in 1866 during Miss | death) up to our present time. 


Wagner has a great 


The Drama is the 


Without hearing the arguments touching the 
objects, ends, and powers of vocal musio—setting 


The sale of Wombwell’s Menagerie in Edinburgh | aside the appeals to Goethe, Schlegel, Kant and 
on Tuesday was quite an event in its way. Not a| Hegel, we admit the powers of music in regard to 
few of the wild beasts who have achieved a reputa- | the portraiture of human life, and mildly suggest 
tion in times past at Wombwell’s will figure in the| it would be well to use them in this delineation, 
future in the shows of America, in the exhibitions | and not to put half of them on one side—and that 
of the European Continent, and in the collection of | the lovelier moiety. Again, what has human life 
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been doing in the way of.opening up or developing 
since 1827, so as to call for new powers in song? 
Wagner has a great share of intellect but no large 
heart, at least not in his song. Judging from 
what he has drawn from his own intelligence and 
experience humanity has done nothing for these 
past forty years in the way of progress. For 
examples of his views we are referred to the 
trilogy ‘‘ Der Ring der Nibelungen,” “ Tristan und 
Isolde,” and ‘* Die Meistersiinger von Niirnberg.” 
This trilogy must be attended by explanatory 
performances —prepatory evening hearings of 
“Das Rheingold,” ‘ Die Walkiire,” “ Der junge 
Siegfried,” and ‘* Gétterdiimmerung.” 
The other threo musical dramas—“ Rienzi,” 
** Lohengrin,” and “ Der flugende Holliinder”—are 
cast on one side, as revealing only indistinct and 
partial glimmerings of the new revelation. But 
these themes are not canvas for painting in sounds 
life of our owntimes. Of what use is it describing 
earth-worms, dust and ashes of this sort? There 
may be drama here, but it can only be drama 
of past ages, gone by for ever, never to be again 
called into life and being. It is possible that 
Wagner has felt the doings of life in his day 
will not bear artistic portraiture; and that an 
honest rendering in music of the human heart in 
these the latter times would call forth such a 
torrent of discord and such a dislocation of melody 
and harmony as to make the modern opera the pest 
of society ? Perhaps with his long trained power of 
analysing the springs of human action and his skill 
and sagacity in adapting all this to music, he found 
the experiment both dangerous and hopeless. 
Music would cease to be harmony and become 
an horror. An artist can only express truth, 
can only acquire and hold force, when the truth 
is part and parcel of his being: he can only give 
out what he holds, and in this way become a 
living powet upon living men. Wagner may not 
choose to expose his psychological dissections to 
the general public, and he may turn aside from 
our present epoch as his real objective. He may 
feel a glowing enthusiasm and call up an intense 
reality of the days of myth and chivalry, seeing in 
these days the feelings that win men, and that 
sympathise with his heart and its experiences; 
and in this view he may have turned to olden 
times, as did Sir Walter Scott, and be content to 
live with those that have lived, to share their joys 
and pleasures, their sorrows and sufferings. And 
when asked, ‘‘ But how about the progress and 
the development of life which is the foundation of 
your new theory?” He may reply, ‘‘ Have you 
ever seen any operas like mine before? Is not 
my music a school, a new thing? Is it nota 
development, right in spirit and detail? Is it not 
like human life, differing altogether from tradi- 
tional dogma and practice?’ Probably Gluck, to 
whom Wagner is indebted for his theory, would 
have argued in the same way; but, accepting the 
Gluck and Wagner creed, we would inquire :“* But 
does this sort of music appeal to the feelings, and 
should it do so, how can there be any progresswhen 
there is no development?” You say, man is the 
beginning and the end of your drama, and music 
the interpreter. The music then must speak of 
hope, love, and faith, and all that is cheerful and 
courageous, and benevolent and conscientious, in 
your good characters; and all of deaths, fears, 
horrors, convulsions, and paroxysms in your bad. 
You will have to deal with men and women 
walking downwards from the natural to the infer. 
nal, and with those turning their faces upwards 
from the natural to the spiritual. You have to 
study the human soul in its entirety, know its 
bright and dark phases; and to have the proper 
strength for all this, you must believe in the very 
heart of the matter, that there is no real progress 
or development except upon the right side. 
Nobody will take you for companion, guide, and 
counsellor, unless you believe and exhibit the 
true consdlations of life; unless you can kindle 
foelings of peace and joy that never throbbed in 











receiving and giving out the best feelings of our 
nature. But can we trace any thing of this 
kind in Wagnerian opera? Where is there any 
joy, any thrill, any rapture in any one scene that 
Wagner has ever yet reduced to music? He is so 
far like Meyerbeer that he stands, so to write, 
collateral, on the one side, like the scene- 
painter, with brush in hand, dabbing here, and 
daubing there. His heart is perfectly unmoved 
As a proof of this, he never exhibits the faintest 
trace either of satire, ridicule, or comic power. The 
man who feels for humanity, loves what is pure 
and noble, hates what is base and wicked, and 
sees to the end of human life—good to the fellow 
creature, and honour tothe Creator. Amidst all his 
fervour and zeal, his seansion of the mortal, and his 
yearning for the infinite, he finds his heart’s 
relief turning to the comic side of life, and his 
personality is as strong a living force on this 
side, as on the heroic. 

We think highly of Wagner’s dramatic efforts 
as carrying on and a the theory of 
Gluck, but he will never do much, if anything, in 
the artistic expression of human life, seeing that 
he contemplates his own nature as the highest 
form of development, and that the Deity is the 
shadow of the human soul, not the human soul 
the shadowof the Deity. By this theory the whole 
doctrine of love is utterly destroyed; in fact, there 
is no such thing as love in any one of Wagner's 
operas. How can there be in sach a character as 
Lohengrin? or in the ‘‘ worser” man, Tannhaiiser ? 
Are they not both degraded specimens of hnmanity? 
And what pleasureable creative energy could be 
exercised in their portraitures? The composer 
insists upon the re-acting influences of his dramas. 
We must confess to no sympathy on this point. 
His music is always purely sensational, never even 
sentimental. Beyond the mannerisin of method 
there is nothing to remember; and the musical 
public cares not for method except as a means of 
sensation. It is of course useless, if not absurd, 
to refer to the moral sense, to which there is no 
appeal in any one scene that we remember. 

After all, in every advance of the opera two 
things have to be considered—time and money. 
What you have to say on the stage let it be said 
at once in clear and unmistakeable language. 
Wagner’s mode of consuming time isincredible— 
it must be witnessed to be realised. Standing 
upon a method which is the best adapted of all 
others to impress and strike instantaneously, he 
ever fails in doing so. Again, as our theatres 
only hold so much money, the mounting and pro- 
duction of an opera, being purely a commercial 
speculation, must be kept within reasonable cost. 
Of this great consideration Wagner appears to 
have no conception. The expenses of his orches- 
tra would in some cases absorb the whole receipts 
of the house, leaving nothing for singers, con- 
ductors, chorus, and supernumeraries, and nought 
but a questionable glory for the Lessee ! 





THE VARIABLE VALUE OF CRITICISM. 





It is not, we suppose, in human nature to be 
grateful for dispraise; otherwise theatrical managers 
occasionally owe a debt of gratitude to those thea- 
trical critics who condemn a piece. Indeed, we 
think it is only a wounded vanity which prevents 
them from recognising the debt; for they suffer by 
blame in no way except in self-esteem. Certainly 
it does not appear to hurt their pockets, for 
they always hasten to assure us, the moment 
the press has adjudged a piece as bad, that 
their houses are crowded and that paying people 
come again and again. Then again, an adverse 
criticism has the effect of giving the manager an 
opportunity of writing to the journals contesting the 
verdict, and of publishing contradictions in the form 
of advertisement. Thus is their literary ability 
encouraged, and graces of style and argument 
evoked which otherwise would be lost to the world. 
Once more, an adverse criticism enables a manager 





the breast before, You must have a capacity for 
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body of the critic. He carries his case to that 
Court of Cassation which never refuses to recon. 
sider a verdict. He appeals to the public as his real 
judges ; he says in effect, ‘‘ Never mind what thesg 
seribblers say ; you are my true friends, you are the 
only souls I care about ; come you and see my piece, 
which is all I want, and then if you don’t like’it, let 
me know.” And a British public is always gus. 
ceptible to this sort of appeal; it flatters their sense 
of importance, and quickens that love of fair play 
which takes all sorts of exaggerated shapes at times, 
and champions the most questionable persons and 
causes whenever the public but think that justice jg 
denied. If popular interest can be aroused on behalt 
of a dishonourable prevaricator in Newgate on his 
mere ipse dixit that he is being persecuted, surely it 
is disposed to stir itself with infinitely greater zest 
on behalf of an honourable man who cries out that 
he is hardly used. Thus a manager is gure of 
friends the moment he proclaims his wrongs, and 
this constitutes the third obligation which he owes 
to inimical criticism. 
We have lately had a manifesto in the usual form 
from the manager of the Globe Theatre—an appeal 
from the court of criticism to the court of public 
opinion. It appears in the daily papers to the 
following effect. é. 
ORGIVEN.—To the PUBLIC.—Ladies and 

Gentlemen,—I have been reticent with regard to the 
success or failure whichever it might prove to be, of Mr. 
Albery’s piece, but now after three weeks’ trial, during 
which, in face of the’ adverse criticisms of most of the press, 
the play bas been enthusiastically received by crowded 
audiences, I feel bound, in justice to the author, my company, 
and to my own judgment, to announce that the comedy has 
proved an unmistakeable success. So Mng as it draws forth 
such unqualified marks of approval as it has done I beg unas- 
sumingly to inform you it shall remain the prominent feature 
in the bills of my theatre ; but whenever it fails to meet with 
your support another comedy shall be — to you. 

our faithful servant 

Globe Theatre. H. J. MONTAGUE, 
Here then are the illustrations of our argument that 
a manager suffers no loss but rather a gain from the 
condemnation of the press. Their journals have all 
but universally (he quotes the Pall Mall Gazette as 
an exception) reprehended his play. But this 
aspersed piece is ‘‘ enthusiastically received” by 
crowded audiences—so that people do not stop 
away owing to the condemnation. It is “ an un 
mistakeable success,” testified by a prosperous run of 
three weeks—nearly four. But in that case, why is 
Mr. Montague so eager to advertise? If the critics 
have not hurt him, why so anxious to announce his 
invulnerability, at the cost of so many shillings a 
day? There is no need to win over the public, 
for the public are won over already; in fact, it was 
not till the three weeks’ probation had passed and 
Mr. Montague found the public on his side, that he 
hoisted the standard of revolt from critical opinion. 
Why then notice those innocuous critics at all, more 
than he would notice any hostile crow that cawed 
reproach at him from an elm-tree during a morning 
walk? Simply ‘in justice to the author, my com- 
pany and my own judgment,” does Mr. Montague 
say he notices them. Thus it seems that no- 
body is hurt, but some people are piqued when 
censure is employed. The author naturally 
feels sore; that can easily be understood. The 
company feel sore, though with less reason, for 
they have not usually a voice in the acceptance 
of a play. And the manager feels sore, for bis 
judgment is impugned. But then he too has little 
reason for complaint, if he only reflected; for by 
his own admission the censure comes from people 
whose judgment is practically worthless, for it cannot 
affect results. The critics do not form a portion of 
the paying public, and cannot affect, it seems, thé 
paying public: they habitually form wrong 68 
and nobody cares what they say. The only wonder 
is that a manager condescends to answer their 
rubbish—still more that he cares to make use of 
their rubbish when it happens to tally with his own 
views. For obviously if they are incompetent to 
condemn they are incompetent to approve ; and their 
one condition of judgment is as worthless as the 
other. Yet—such is the inconsistency of humat 
nature—we find the manager one week 
what the next week he pronounces of no account st 
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remarks ;” and the other week (when they frown), 
« These fellows are incapable to form any opinion ; 
don’t mind what they say.” 





PENNY CONCERTS. 





The People’s Penny-concert has turned ont to 
be a great success. Nor is this to be wondered at. 
The fashion of the day has but small effect on our 
native part-song music, and that which was at- 
tractive in an English glee in the beginning of 
this century is no less so at the present time. 
Mr. Land, and his clever little party, have been 
singing the best specimens of the glees which owe 
their origin to the patronage of English vocal 
composers by the members of the Catch and Glee 
Clubs; and music which gained honourable dis 
tinction and substantial token of regard from the 
noblemen and gentlemen of this country, and has 
ever since maintained a prominent position in 
private and public concerts when well sung, is 
certain to please and draw an audience. For a 
penny those who reside in the Western suburbs 
may hear the foremost of our part-songs—com- 
positions which won cups and high prizes in the 
most flourishing times of our own school of 
musical composition. For a penny the most 
knowing and appreciating public may witness a 
revival of the best days at the Thatched Tavern, 
when Royal dukes and men of high rank and 
undoubted mark were glee and catch singers, and 
made their singings and musical recreations 
things of great note, but most difficult of access, 
Some notion of the laws of the old Catch Club 
may be gathered from the fact that any member 
who acquired increase of income by inheritance, 
marriage, legacy, or preferment, had to pay into 
its funds the half of one per cent. of the first 
year’s revenue of such increase, or otherwise make 
composition subject to arrangement and other 
law. All these things the dwellers in our 
Brompton and Fulham Mesopotamia have found 
out, and the inhabitants around the old Ken. 
sington Gravel Pits and the furzes of Notting 
Hill are in process of enjoying. Certes, Mr. Land 
makes his friends and patrons perfectly happy 
for encores are the order of these Tuesday even. 
ings. The older the glee the greater the 
applause, the more known the song the more 
tumultuous the uproar. The hall is full of 


old boys; the sexagenarians the youngest of 
the fraternity. {t may be indiscreet to refer 
to the long demonstrated vitality of the 


weaker sex, but we are inclined to imagine some 
of the well and carefully preserved concert 
frequenters on these nights may satisfy the stern 
infidelity of William Thoms, Hsq., F.A.S., and we 
know not what besides, They must have been in 
being when George the Third was crowned, read 
of the submerging of the Royal George, the 
Gordon riots, and lived all through the French 
Revolutions and the Napoleonic dynasties. Claribe} 
may warble “I cannot sing the old songs,” and 
We may say so much the worse for Claribel. The 
good folks in the Royal Albert Hall go into 
ecstasies over ‘‘ My lodging is on the cold ground;” 
the falling pin may be heard in “ Home, sweet 
Home;” at the end of “ By Celia’s arbour,” “‘ Here 
in cool grot,”” and such time-honoured harmoniza- 
tions the applause is tremendous. The vocal 
music is relieved by solos on the flute, piano, ang 
organ, and the softest passages are perfectly 
heard, and produce the finest effects. The public 
like the old fashioned short phrase in music, and 
chords which are decided and of clear manner. 
It is marvellous what a fund of graceful, flowing 
melody, and what diversity of expression is to be 
heard in these antique songs. And it is not 
marvellous that they bring a full hall, and every 
one goes away delighted. 











Herr Schulze announces his last appearance in 
London and farewell benefit for Monday evening 
hext, at St. George’s Hall, on which occasion he will 
tive his well-known ‘“ Masks and Faces” entertain- 


INEQUALITY OF SOUNDS FROM THE 
HUMAN VOICE. 





To tHe Epiror. 

Sir,—As Mr. Lunn advances the stale notion 
that uneven vocal sounds are produced from 
structural causes, his technical term “ joint” will 
not supply the meaning of “the idiotic word” 
break (which the Italians call ponticello), Because 
Nature does not make gaps in the voice, they 
therefore must have their ovigin in another cause ; 
and as I have for twenty years past removed the 
breaks in the organs of voice, I am in a better 
position to judge of their nature than Mr. Lunn, 
unless he accept the doctrine of their being oc- 
casioned by disease, and this he will not do! I 
therefore drive him to the necessity of believing 
that I remove structure ill placed for the forma- 
tion of sound. My opinion is, that break is the 
best word to express the muscular congestion 
caused by unhealthy deposits; and unless Mr. 
Lunn’s system of voice remove them his pupils 
will always be subject to weak throats and chests 
and they will never have voices of vibrative and 
equal quality throughout, nor will they sing rapid 
passages in dotted quavers with sparkling clear- 
ness. Neither Mr. Lunn nor any one else could 
furnish me with two pupils who do not exhibit 
the break or breaks alluded to, inasmuch as it is 
the debt we must pay for our artificial manner of 
living. True scientific men unfold truths, in- 
genious terminology often evades them; the 
readers of the Orchestra will judge when Mr. 
Lunn has finished, who most reveals ungarnished 
truths.—I am, Sir, Yours obliged, 


G. F. Frowers. 








THE FIDDLER “EN PHILOSOPHE.” 





To rue Eprror. 

Srz,—What the penny-a-liner calls ‘‘affability ’ 
in people of rank is a form of insolence; but in 
the good-natured enthusiasm of Herren Hiiffer 
and Dannreuther, who are now in a course of 
easy lessons Wagnerising the British public, the 
most hardened cynic can detect no other alloy but 
chauvinism. 

These gentlemen, who in anticipation of the 
production of “ Lohengrin” at Covent Garden 
have opened a literary campaign in this country, 
will have sufficient faith in their principles to dis- 
regard the taunt of chauvinism, but they will 
comprehend that by way of clearing the lists, 
even for the free use of their own lances, it is 
worth the while of their well-wishers to remind 
the readers that when German critics persistently 
and ostentatiously couple together the names of 
Strauss and Rossini, the waltz and the “ canti- 
lena,” the vulgar spirit of nationality has for the 
moment overclouded the finer elements in Ger- 
man criticism. 

Some people are simple enough to imagine that 
chauvinism is not a German vice. Nowhere in 
the world is it more intense than among the 
Germans; but by no people is it more in- 
offensively and albeit more hypocritically ex- 
pressed. 

The Germans are too large-headed, too self- 
contained to allow their vanity to froth over as 
it does with the Frenchman; they are socially 
and politically too well accustomed to restraint to 
bluster and brag like an Englishman or American. 
Moreover, they are too intellectual and well 
educated. The average German has a natural 
aptitude for abstract views which saves even his 
stupidities from being commonplace. In his self- 
containment, his intellectuality, his smattering 
of philosopliy, bis hypocrisy and intolerable con- 
ceit he most resembles his near kinsman the 
Scot. 

Apart from their particular German con 
for any music but their own, it is unfortunate for 


notions with a philosophy which to say the least 
of it is not now in vogue. 

Five and twenty or thirty years ago when the 
name and fame of Carlyle were in the ascendant, 
Englishmen would have been at once led captive 
by a school of music or of musical criticism which 
came to us armed with the tenets of Schopenhauer 
or any German metaphysicians. No young lady 
of that day could have resisted the canons of an 
art-criticism founded on the supernatural cha- 
racter of music, on its being tho pure reflex or 
direct manifestations of the “ will of exiatence.” 
With many of her schoolfellows she. would have 
rejoiced at being told that music was independent 
of “ time” as one of the conditions under which 
the visible world acts on our senses. Qladly 
would she have exchanged her Herz or Thal- 
berg for the rhythmless music of Palestrina, 
consisting as M. O. Huffer tells us of an almost 
imperceptible progression from one harmonious 
combination to another, wafting us to the 
quiet realms of a “divine non-existence.” 
But the girl of our period would only giggle 
at a philosophy which, however true and profound, 
she no longer hears discussed by her male asso- 
ciates. 

Mr. Dannreuther has accidentally inscribed on 
his shield a quotation from Comte. His quota- 
tion was for an independent and specific purpose, 
but he seems nevertheless by the plainer and more 
positive treatment of his subject, to have better 
gauged the mind of the public for which he writes, 
Both he and his fellow champions in an admirable 
though somewhat hopeless cause—the dephilisti« 
nization of the English publico—may, as foreigners, 
be told without offence that they diminish their 
chances of success by not separating the artistic 
from the philosophic creed of their master. 

Mr. Dannreuther gathers from the late polem- 
ical literature of his country a good definition 
of a ‘ Philistine,” and explains to us with great 
neatness that the Philistinism of the school or 
academy in music, consists in ‘‘ saying well-known 
things in well-known ways, perhaps better than 
any one else could say them.” A definition very 
applicable to current Mendelssohnic musical com: 
positions in England, and to drawing-room.classes 
in general. 

A few telling apophthegms of the kind just no- 
ticed will have more weight in this country, than 
pretentious metaphysical disquisitions, which the 
uncultivated natives do not comprehend, and the 
more cultivated reject as roccoco. 

CosMOPOLITAN, 





MR. GHORGE CRUIKSHANK AS AUTHOR. 





The following lively discussion has appoared in 
the columns of the T'imes:— 


Sir,—Under the heading of ‘‘ Easter Amuse+ 
ments” in the Times of the 2nd inst. it is stated 
that Mr. W. Harrison Ainsworth’s novel of the 
‘“‘ Miser’s Daughter” had been dramatised by Mr, 
Andrew Halliday and produced at the Adelphi 
Theatre, and as my name is not mentioned in any 
way in connection with the novel—not even as the 
illustrator—I shall feel greatly obliged if you will 
allow me to inform the public through the medium 
of your columns of the fact (which all my private 
friends are aware of) that this tale of the ‘‘ Miser’s 
Daughter” originated from me, and not from Mr, 
Ainsworth. 

My idea suggested to that gentleman was to 
write a story in which the principal character 
should be a miser, who had a daughter, and that 
the struggles of feelings between the love for his 
child and his love of money should produce certain, 
effects and results; and as all my ancestors were 
mixed up in the Rebellion of 45, I suggested that 
the story should be of that date, in order that 1, 
might introduce some scenes and circumstances, 
connected with that great party struggle, and, 
also wishing to let the, public of the present day, 
have a peep at the places of public am 
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correct views and descriptions of those places 
which are now copied and produced upon the 
stage ; and I take this opportunity of compliment- 
ing my friend Halliday for the very excellent and 
effective manner in which he has dramatised the 
story. 

I do not mean to say that Mr. Ainsworth, when 
writing this novel, did not introduce some of his 
own ideas; but as the first idea and all the 
principal points and characters emanated from 
me, 1 think it will be allowed that the title of 
originator of the ‘“ Miser’s Daughter” should be 
conferred upon, sir, your obedient servant, 

GuorGe CRUIKSHANK. 

263, Hampstead Road, April 6. 





S1rx,—In a letter from Mr. George Cruikshank, 
which appears in the Times of to-day, that 
distinguished artist claims to be the originator of 
‘The Miser’s Daughter.”’ 

I content myself with giving the statement a 
positive contradiction. 

Mr. Cruikshank appears to labour under a 
singular delusion in regard to the novels he has 
illustrated. It is not long since he claimed to be 
the originator of Mr. Dickens's “ Oliver Twist.” 
Your faithful servant, 

W. Harrison Arnsworts. 

April 8. 





Sir,—Mr. George Cruikshank, in his letter to 
the Times, complains that his name is not men- 
tioned in connection with my drama, ‘‘ Hilda, the 
Miser’s Daughter,” at the Adelphi Theatre. I can 
only say that I should have had the greatest 
pleasure in mentioning a name so illustrious as 
that of George Cruikshank, if I had felt warranted 
inso doing. I was not aware that Mr. Cruikshank 
claimed any share in the authorship of the work, 
and conceived that no acknowledgment was due 
to any one save Mr. Ainsworth. Before taking 
the story in hand, I applied to that gentleman, 
and also to his publishers, the Messrs. Routledge, 
for permission to dramatize the tale, and I may 
add that I voluntarily paid Mr. Ainsworth a sum 
of money for the privilege, which he had already 
granted in the kindest manner without any stipu- 
lation whatever. 

I have no right to meddle in the eontroversy 
between Mr. Ainsworth and Mr. Cruikshank; but 
I shall be most happy in future announcements to 
acknowledge the assistance I have derived from 
Mr. Cruikshank’s truly wonderful engravings.— 
Yours faithfully, 

Anprew Havuipay. 

Adelphi Theatre, April 9. 





Si1kz,—I am fully aware that you will not allow 
any controversy to be carried on in The Times 
upon such a trifling matter as this; but, as Mr. 
W. Harrison Ainsworth gives a positive contra- 
diction to my statement which appeared in The 
Times on the 8th inst., I have to beg that you 
will permit me to express my very great surprise 
at this denial, and also to express my regret that 
his memory should be in such a defective state 
that he should have forgotten the circumstances 
and facts as to the origin of ‘ Oliver Twist’ and 
of this “ Miser’s Daughter;” and I regret also 
that this contradiction of his will compel me, in 
justice to myself, to give in a work I am preparing 
for the press a full, true, and particular account 
of all the professional transactions between Mr. 
Aineworth and myself, in which I shall prove 
beyond all fear of contradiction, that I am also 
the sole originator of what is called “ Ainsworth’s 
Tower of London,” as well as another work bear- 
ing his name, but the ideas and suggestions of 


which were given to him by, sir, your obedient | Plays which last year appeared to be objectionable 


servant, Grorce CRUIKSHANK, 
April 10. 


P.S.—Allow me to add that it ought to be 


understood that it is one thing for an artist to _— or how the répertoire of the Comédie 


illustrate an author's own ideas, and quite a 
different matter when a literary man adopts and 


writes out the ideas and suggestions of another] to reverence Sheridan’s ‘ School for Scandal” and 


person. 


Art Copies im our Contemporaries. 


Tae AvutrHonsuir or “ Tue Miser’s Davcurer.” 


The Daily News thinks that Mr. George Cruik- 
shank’s announcement will make many authors 
shake in their shoes. It is well known that writers 
of fiction go up and down the world borrowing hints 
and suggestions from every quarter able to supply 
them ; and ready to weave these various colours and 
materials into a pattern of their own choice. But 
what if each person who supplied a thread, or even 
suggested a design, claims the credit of the whole 
work? What if every hodsman who brought a load 
of bricks claims to be the architect and builder of 
the house? It is well known of several famous 
works of fiction, that their origin lies in some 
family history or domestic tragedy the outlines of 
which were communicated to this or that author; 
and are these works, therefore to be considered as 
belonging to the persons who suggested them ? 
Mr. Cruikshank reminds the Daily News of the old 
fable of the organ-blower, who claimed equal credit 
with the organist for the music they conjointly 
produced. Doubtless many of Mr. Cruikshank’s 
suggestions were valuable to the authors who have 
been fortunate enough to have his acquaintance ; 
but to suggest the outline of a novel, or some of its 
characters, is so different from the exercise of the 
constructive and fusing power which runs these 
combined materials into a particular mould, that 
such claims as Mr. Cruikshank now sets up can only 
be regarded with a good-natured forbearance. 


Mr. Hvuitan’s AppointMENT. 


The Daily Telegraph is far from sharing 
the extreme alarm of the Tonic Sol-faists, whose 
zeal for the cause, the Telegraph thinks, has 
perturbed their judgment. In the first place, 
Mr. Curwen and his followers may rest assured 
that no Government Inspector, be he Mr. John 
Hullah or any one else, can retard a move- 
ment which has acquired the momentum of Tonic 
Sel-fa. The results of the method are too obvious, 
and its hold upon the masses too firm, for the 
opposition of a single individual, however highly 
placed, to have much effect. Whether Mr. Hullah 
likes it or not, the movement which in a few years 
has given the elements of sound musical knowledge 
to tens of thousands of our countrymen will go on; 
and the Daily Telegraph is surprised that its pro- 
moters have so little faith as their present fright 
indicates. In the next place, between Mr. Hullah 
the professor and teacher, and Mr. Hullah the 
Inspector, there is a wide difference. Office and its 
attendant responsibility have a sobering influence, 
often transforming the rampant partisan into a calm 
and impartial balancer of conflicting opinions. Mr. 
Hullah will rise to the level of duties which demand 
that he shall be no longer the advocate but the 
judge, prepared to act without ‘fear, favour, or 
affection.” There is another consideration of almost 
infinite solace to the disturbed Tonic Sol-fa mind. 
Mr. Curwen has publicly stated his belief that Mr. 
Hullah is particularly “ignorant of the details, if 
not of the principles, of his opponents’ methods ;” 
and one of his chief supporters has not less openly 
proclaimed the same thing. If this be true, who 
can tell what may ay ay when the new Inspector 
has qualified for the duties of his post by making 
himself a master of ‘‘ Tonic Sol-fa?”’ In an address 
to Mr. Forster, the President of the National Union 
of Elementary Teachers described that method as 
being, compared with others, “‘ grounded on truer 
principles, and at the same time, more scientific, 
more simple, and more effective.” What so con- 
soling for Tonic Sol-faists as to imagine Mr. Hullah 
bringing his prejudiced mind to the study of a 
method thus perfect, and gradually receiving the 
truth till he comes forth free from error? On 
the showing of his opponents, Mr. Hullah may prove 
the St. Paul of “ Tonic Sol-fa,” and, though not 
converted by a miracle, may present a case of almost 
miraculous conversion that will indeed be a triumph 
for their cause when the lamb of Plaistow lies down 
with the lion of Whitehall, and peace reigns because 
the right has conquered. 


Tue Censon’s InpEx. 


The Daily Telegraph rejoices at the production of 
Sardou’s “‘ Nos Intimes,” and anticipates with satis- 
faction the early promise of “ Dalila” and other 


to the Examiner of Stage Plays. It cannot be 
forgotten how last season Sardou’s comedy of ‘' Nos 
Intimes” was first forbidden, and then forced on to 
the stage by the overwhelming power of public 


s was d on account of the index of 
the licenser. Any objection on the score of morality 
to ‘* Nos Intimes”’ is inconceivable to audiences taught 


accustomed to representations of Rhakespeare’s 





=—. 
“Othello.” If the celebrated temptation i 

Sardou’s play shocks the euthotitien, what Prscpr. 
say of the screen scene? But in point of fact, « Nos 
Intimes”’ is the very opposite to immoral, The 
language is the very reverse of coarse. But it js 
mere prudery to cold-shoulder a comedy because it 
hinges on the temptation of a married woman 
This gentility of criticism, this kid-gloved system of 
ours, binding the hands of our writers, has fairly 
depressed the stage. We have believed in it go 
much, we have existed so long on milk and water 
that our strength is gone. If on our stage Maurice 
may not tempt Cécile as Joseph Surface tempted 
Lady Teazle, then we are prevented exhibiting the 
strongest passions, and the art suffers accordingly, 
The victory obtained by the public last year in 
demanding this play is more important than it 
appeared to be at the time, and it would seem as if 
we should this season reap the benefit of the protest, 








On Tuesday evening last, at All Saint’s School- 
rooms, Stonebridge Common, Haggerston, (kindly 
lent for the occasion by the Rev. Dr. Myers,) Mr, 
George Legge, for ten years organist and director 
of the choir of St. Mary’s Church, Haggerston, 
was presented with a very handsome silver tea 
and coffee service, and a silver salver, by Dr, 
R. U. Wallace, on behalf of the members of the 
late choir and congregation of St. Mary’s, upon 
his resigning the organistship of that church in 
October last, he having accepted a similar post at 
St. Thomas’s (Archbishop Tenison’s Chapel), 
Regent Street, W. After the presentation, Mr, 
Legge was entertained at a public supper in an 
adjoining room, at which Dr. Wallace presided, 
supported by the Rev. G. Morris (Vicar of St. 
Stephen's, Haggerston), Rev. T. Meymott Tidy, 
Drs, C. Meymott Tidy and F. Wallace, and 
six ex-Churchwardens of St. Mary’s, and about 
seventy of Mr. Legge’s friends. 








Baitish Cottzcs or Heatran, Euston Roap, Loxpoy.— 
Messrs. Morison hereby inform the public that they have no 
connection with a medicine having for its trade mark ‘‘ a Lion,” in 
imitation of the Lion which has for many years been in front 
of the British College of Health, which was raised by a penny 
subscription in honour of James Morison the Hygeist. The only 
trade mark on Morison’s medicines are the words ‘ Morison's 
Universal Medicines” engraved on the Government stamp in 
white letters on a red ground, to counterfeit which is felony. 
—Febuary, 1872. Signed, Morison & Co. 


Hottoway’s OrntMent aNp Pitis.—Diseases of Advanced 
Years.—When man has passed to the borders of old age the 
digestion becomes more or less impaired, the nervous system 
grows feeble, and the physical — shows increasing weakness. 
Hence arise the congestions of liver, lungs, head, followed by 
dropsy, asthma, or apoplexy, which too frequently afflict the 

. The liver usually first gets torpid, but its activity may 
speedily be revived by rubbing Holloway’s Ointment thoro' 
over the pit of the stomach and right side at least twice a day, 
and taking the Pills at the same time. The same treatment 
cures all other congested organs, by varying the parts rubbed 
according to the situation of the congestion. 











AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


cus BEST ann CHEAPEST 

SEWING MACHINES 
IN THE WORLD. 

THE NEW HAND MACHINES 


From £4. 103. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instruction Gratis. 
Tuatrated prospectus and Samples of Work seat post frm 
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CRAMER, WOOD & CO.’S 
LIST OF 


NEW PIANOFORTE PIECKS. 














(4) EASY; (8) MODERATE; (c) DIFFICULT. 
8. d. 


ALBRECHT (H.) 
Waverley eeeeere Veveecccccccecenenseseceseeececccesces(B) 
BAUR JACQUES. 
Réve de Freya, Legende Danoise....sssssseeeeeeees ooeee(B) 
Priére de Viking, Roi de la Mer ...... schotetiauinicta- aaa 


BERINGER (OSCAR) 

Scotch Airs (Grand Fantasia) ......+005 
BERTRAM (J.) 

Valse Légére (A. Mey) .cessccccecccccvscccvcesevcceees(D) 


’ 


cece ccescceeeeee(O) 


Celebrated UO csceses 
OUSINS (W. G.) 


cccccceeceeesdudited by J. Rummel 


Triumphal March “ Gideon ” ...ssccesesseecees oceeceee(B) 

Ditto as Pianoforte Duet ......seeeeeees Speaeenkoaen 
DE DIETZ (MADAME) 

Trois Mazurkas eeeeeens eeeevereeteaet coc gi ewee buena 


DE VOS (P.) 
Loin de Toi .... 


DUVERNOY (J. B.) 


coos (MOrCeAl) secececerececesccvceeeee(B) 


PU ENS co c0ceceepecreesons éeenes evevcecesevene(D) 
DUSSEK’S CELEBRATED RONDOS. 

pt PRP Re eae ees by J. Rummel fe) 
My lodging is on the cold ground . is ” 

O dear what can the matter be!...... a ” B 
Banc A veccsicces sheets ye Tree *9 ” B 
WHE cnn ciackysie ci00T600 ” ” x 
RE, DE ciskcrckbevesnteecnens 


The Standard character of these Rondos ‘is well- known. i. 
Rummel’s Edition is superior to any other Edition extant, 
from the great care expended in its revision and production. 

FERRARIS (G.) 

MI ES cet darinh's soem atathnuedia'andaea base Seeees (c) 

Romance sans Paroles (No. 1 of Trois Esquisses).. 

Impromptu. ........ » 2 ” 

Mélodie Religieuse .. us 8 

) er 

Grande Valse Brillante . 

DE WEED < 5c00 abeniesesnndens'oe Ce ceecccevcens 

The care and knowledge of effect "evinced in these pieces will 

render them great favourites. 





GADSBY (H. 
Adela, MINS. i.vdvcaseres Cerne e ee eoeeeereneeeeeeeee B) 
Pegasus, Morceau de Bravure ...csesscevecscceccccesede(B) 
GITS (A.) 


La Brise VSN 0 Ce eUSU Te dee ToeVecucregercoeosenesOpye 
GRIESBACH (J. H.) 
Come be gay .....+6 
Fairest Maiden ..:... 
Il mio Tesoro........ 
Deh per Questo ...... 
Frohliche Klange .... (Weber 
Si losento ........ «+ (Spohr) 
HEILBRON (SOPHIE F.) 
Flora, Valse Brillante $400 te bheb hens at0seseececseedectee 
KUHE (W.) 
Chanson de Fortunio (Offenbach) ..... 





cocccccccccccecee(B) 
LAHMEYER (K.) 
Romanee sans Paroles rs eer etre Se 
LEBEAU (A.) 
Le Tocsin. Caprice galop ........ scieb ob¥sdigecbhabaeael 


“The themes and their treatment are alike vigorous, varied, 
and effective”"—(Vide Review. 
Danse aux a enrr Air Favori de Louis eocvceee(B 
Il Sospiro. Vals eee eee eee eee ee ee eeeee oy, “ceases 
The easy ‘elodie flew of the opening movement will recommend 
this to all. 
Marsch-Tzigane, Ronde-Bohéme. Pianoforte Duct.....+++++ 
LEVEY (W. ©. 
Retour de Berger eeeeeeeeeeee vihessesaceus poapeees Gee 
Very characteristic and quaint. 
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LODER (K.) 
Moment Joyeux Seco re eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeebeeeseee(D 
Le Crépuscule .....seeeees TT TT ite eecce -(B 
Songe d'une nuit d’été . WOTTTTTTITTTTTTL TL Tee 
Chosur dela Fete ccccccccccccccccccccccsccescccoccees B) 


Four charming morceaux after the Lieder ohne Worte” 
character. 
MUDIE (T. M.) 


Nocturne Peeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeete eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ae 

Teigmephial Magshe ococcccicccdeeccncetoccccccs Goceccet es 

Sooteh Airs, No. 4. Fantagia ooccccccccccccceccscccccs ves 
PRAEGER (F.) 

Souvenir Romantiquo ..ssyeceeseevees 


Tahas Vachon coerce cane 
REISSIGER  % 

Fairies’, The, 
RENDANO (A.) 


alse SeeeeeredesreeeMereeeeeeereeere 


Dans les Bois, Morceau Caracteristique ....sssveeeeeeeees 
TAUUD | ovicccvedeccddsesdeseceoceseesdooevecsseeudoued ; 
Napolitaine ........ bbkees cheese eveeades 90000000000066 
Chant du Paysan. eeee eee eee eee eer etree eeeeee eeee 

Deuxiéme Mazurka ..csecceeceeccseveeees oeecee 


M. Rendano is now one of our most successful pianoforte oritehee 
All his compositions display great ability. 


RUMMEL (J.) 
Mendelssohn's First Concerto (in G minor Op, 25) .....+++(¢ 
Weber's Concertstiick......sseeeeessesesees coccccecccee(G 


The chief object in these arrangements is to place within scope of 
the pianist the full effects of the orchestral portions with as 
little alteration of the original work as possible. 

Les Bavards (Offenbach) Fantaisie Mignonne ......++++++(B) 


Un Ballo in Maschera eil de l’Opera, No. 1) wseeeeeees 
Ii Trovatore eee eeeeeeerereeee - ditto eeeeee ” eeeeereeeeee 
La Traviata ...cccccccececs cdittOre ee © 9 SO cvececes oece 
Tl Furioso eeeete eeereeeeee . ditto... eee ” Bivvccccccrecs 
La Donna del Lago .....++ ‘ditto...... on Brcovccccecsed 


seeiaiedel Segreto ..e+s.ditto...... » 6 


SCHUMANN. (RY 
Novellette in F. No. 1. Op. 25 .ccrecrecveceedeceeeeess(0) 


SIMPSON (J. F.) 
Danse Brillante oveks ceed cnen op smandetesscceneesonesee 


SMITH (C. W.) 
Three Musical Sketches. Set 1 (dedicated to the Ooukogs 
. Of Homers) ..secsevevscececececessceees eoeeee i (B 
Ditto. Set dedicated to the Count of Oarnota) eon, ‘t 
SOR The Stud 
The “ badent's Manual of Classical Extracts,” 
—— from Mendelssohn, Beethoven, 44, Poieat 
easily :-— 
No. 1. ‘* Lieder ohne Worte.” 
2. ‘* Lieder ohne Worte.” 
8. * Lieder ohne Worte.” 
4. “ Lieder ohne Worte.” 4 
5. “ Lieder ohne Worte.” iis a 
6. ** Lieder ohne Worte.” Book 5, No.6 ..sseeeeer. 


Book 2, No. 2 2 toes 





FOLAEOS (A) 
ensdes Musicales....csssesecccsseseceeseeseveseens 


Pattie at Dorking, 'Trinstested, and with Historical Introduction) 
VALIQUET (H.) 


Bavards, Tae tee SPP PIP: rtes tot 
ATSON 
™ Ol et Geel ee 
WERLI (J. M. 
i. C stoi s eleecsoe ene tnemhweses aie 
> realy admirable Stud in Arpeggio playing. The 


is divided between t hands in alternate notes; and t 

again conte owl oature."— (Vide Review.) 

Eine kleine Geschichte. sev recrdevecvecceeseoes B 

ee oe Sketch ..sssecsseecvesvevee(B 
he last two pieces are short and effective. 





London: CRAMER, WOOD and 
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BELL PIANOFORTE., 


(PATENT.) 








HIS new Musical Instrument produces a charming tone, somewhat resembling that of the Harp, the 
‘| treble being more pure and brilliant. It is played as the Pianoforte, requiring only a lighter touch 
The tone proceeds from a series of Steel Vibrators attached to a Metal Plate. 

It is light and portable, never requires tuning, rarely gets out of order, and is admirably adapted 
for sending abroad. 


LIST OF PRICES. gins 
4 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 9 inches; length, 81 inches .........csecceeeeeeeees 8 8 0 
5 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches; length, 89 inches ............eeeeeeees 1010 0 


6 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches ; length, 44 inches .,.....ssseeseeseeees 13 18 0 


CRAMERS, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 




















CRAMER’S 
INDIAN 


GRAND PIANOFORTH, 


PRICK NINETY GUINEAS, 


7 45 been made as a substitute for the old square, formerly much used throughout the East. The size 
Hq is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long and four feet eight inches wide across 
the keys. ‘The case is of solid Mahogany, with brass bound circular ends. ‘The scale is the full seven 
octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has 
the trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which possesses greater power of resistance 
than the usual metal plate. 

The following extract from a letter, dated Oct. 27, 1870, from T. 8. Hammon, Esq., Magistrate Ahmednuggur Districts 


Bombay, shows the excellence of these instrumen*s.:— 


“I see many pianos out here with electro-plated strings * * * * * they are German make, and invariably lose their touch and power in one or two 
hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked about in a cart wi hout springs 
for fifty miles, on a fearful road.” 








CRAMER'S FPIANOFORTH GALLERY. 


(THE LARGEST IN EUROPE), 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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CRAMER & CO’S 
PIANOFORTES. 


rere 


28 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft, 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


34 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years Bystem. 


@ 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 Us. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 bs. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





50 GUINEAS. 
THE «BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 


Trichord. Patent Check Action. Height, 8} ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
£4 14s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 





. hitherto made. 

size Sesinoiasiicleatl 

eTOSS 90 GUINEAS. 

enon SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 

In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
_ has £9 98. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
ce *,” The same full quality and body of tone is 

pa obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
Which e0 often acts as a drawback to the introdue- 

stricts tion of a Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 

or eo 110 GUINEAS. 

) 

springs BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 


In Rosewood. Length, 7) ft. 
£10108. p Quarter on the Three Years System. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 


207 & 209, BEGENT STREET, W.' 





CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 
extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 


No. 1. 
£182. 


In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; 
Action; 5 Octaves. 


with Kneo 


On the Three Years System: 
£2 10s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 


No. 2. 
£165. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 38, PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 





No. 8. 
£22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops, 
On the Three Years System: 
£2 56s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 


No, 4. 
£28. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS 
*,.* Tho additional size and power of this No. 


will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments. 
No. 5. 
£34. 


In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal, 
On the Three Years System: 
£310s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*,* The increased power and brilliancy obtained 
in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 
Schools and Chapel purposes. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 








\199 & 201, REGENT STREET, W: 


— 


CRAMER &CO.’S 
HARMONIUMS. 


MANUFACTURED BY GRAMER & CO. 
FRENCH MODEL, 
Yo, ° 1 
DN OAK OR AMBRIGAN WALNUT, £5 5s. 


MAHOGANY, £6 6s, 
Four Octaves. 
CRAMER'S SCHOOL HARMONIUM. 
No. 2. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6s. ; 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM., 
3 


No. 8. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, &8 8s. 
MAHOGANY, £9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with Eeodsend Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No, 4. 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £18 13s. 
WALNUT, £14 14s, 
Five Stops. 
Expression, 
Forté. 


Forté. 
Tremolo, 
Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 5. 


OAK, £15 15s.; ROSEWOOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s, 
Eight Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo, Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais. : 
Flute, Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10k, 
WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo.® Flute. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion, Bourdon. 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux, Forté. 
Sourdine. 


No. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT, £42, 
Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute, Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste, Petite Expres- Clarion, 
Forté. sion. . Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine, 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 

With Knee Action. 

No. 8 


OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s, 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 


Tremolo, Clarinette. Cor Angiai¢. 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion, 
Forté. sion. Busson, 
Hautbois, Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 


With Knee Action, 
No. 9 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 
WALNUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops, (Church Model.) 


Tremolo. Flute. Clarion, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Bxpres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois Expression. on, 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 

With Knee Action. 


No. 10. 
OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76. 
Twenty-four Stops, (Two Keyboards.) 
Fifre. Claire 


Forté. mn. 
Voix Celeste.  Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

“bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplement. 
Tremolo, Grand Jeux, Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. Expression. son, 

Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté. 
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Now Ready, No. 57, for APRIL, of 


LTINSiIBY’S MAGAZINE: 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


-~- 


———— 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


NOTICE.—In the Press, a New and Important Book of Travels, by Capt. BURTON, F.B.G.8., &c., entitled 


UNEXPLORED SYRIA. With a New Map of Syria, Illustrations, 


Inscriptions, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 


ZANZIBAR. By Captain R. F. Burton, Author of “A Mission to Geléle,” 


‘*My Wanderings in West Africa,” &c. (Ready this day. 


‘*We welcome with pleasure this new work from the prolific pen of the accomplished traveller in all four quarters of the globe....The information 
furnished is unquestionably very valuable and interesting.”—Atheneum. 


The LIFE and TIMES of MARGARET of ANJOU. By Mrs. Hookham. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. [Ready this day. 

‘Let Mrs. Hookham’s history be as largely circulated as possible, and earnestly read in every home. The labour of investigation must have been 
immense; but Mrs. Hookham will have her reward for all the time ske has spent in using it, inasmuch as she has provided what at least may be accepted as 
the most authentic and exhaustive relation of the events of the fifteenth century in England that has ever been written. Mrs. Hookham has yet managed to 
write with all the freshness and vigour of a highly-polished novelist, so that the interest of her details, being once excited, never flags until every page is read 
completely through.”"—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 


The COURT of ANNA CARAFA: an Historical Narrative. By Mrs. St. 


JOHN. In 1 vol. 8vo. [Ready this day. 


UNDER the SUN. By George Augustus Sala, Author of “My | POPPIES IN THE CORN;; or, Glad Hours in the Grave Years. 
Diary in America in the Midst of War,” &c. In 1 vol. 8vo. [Ina few days. By the Author of “ The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” &. 1 vol. 














NOW READY, the SECOND SERIES of 


INCIDENTS in MY LIFE. By D.D. Home. In1 vol. crown 8vo. ! RECOLLECTIONS. By J. R. Planche. 2 vols. 8vo. 


JUDICIAL DRAMAS: Romances of French Criminal Law. By Henry 


SPICER. In 1 vol. 8yo. [Ready this day. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 








AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
NEW BOOK BY HENRY KINGSLEY. 


HORNBY MILLS; and other Stories. By Henry Kingsley, Author of 


“‘ Ravenshoe,” ‘* Mademoiselle Mathilde,” ‘ Geoffry Hamlyn,” &c. In 2 vols. [Ready this day. 


SAVED by a WOMAN. By the Author of “No Appeal.” In 8 vols. , 
[Ready this day. . 


NOT EASILY JEALOUS: a New Novel. In 8 vols. sis vill 
DENISON’S WIFE. By Mrs. Alexander Fraser, Author of ‘“ Not while 


She Lives,” “ Faithless; or, the Loves of the Period,” &. 2 vols. Li ] [Now Ready. 
“Ig a good story, possessing more than ordinary amount of interest. The Authoress possesses great powers of description, and her pictures of society in 
ts various phases are extremely lifelike.”—Court Journal. 


CHURCH and WIFE: a Question of Celibacy. By Robert St. John Corbet, 


Author of ‘‘ The Canon’s Daughter.” In 8 vols. F {Ready this day. 
« We cannot part with this book without a word of commendation of the characters. There is a freshness and naturalness about them not often 
with ;....and Mr. Corbet writes like a scholar and a gentleman.”—Saturday Review. 


SHE WAS YOUNG and HE WAS OLD. By the Author of “ Lover and 


Husband.” In 3 vols. [Now ready. 
‘This is a book which we can honestly recommend.”—Atheneum. 

GRAINGER'S THORN. By Thomas Wright, (‘The Journey- | CHRISTOPHER DUDLEY. By Mary Bridgman, Author of 
man Engineer”), Author of ‘‘ The Bane of a Life,” “ Some Habits and “Robert Lynne,” &c. In 8 vols. [Now Ready. 
Customs of the Working Classes,” &c. In 8 vols. (Now Ready. 


ROUGH BUT TRUE. By St. Clare. In1 vol- (Now Ready. | LOVE and TREASON. By W. Freeland. 3 vols. (Now Ready. 


ARTHUR WILSON: a Story. In8 vols. Cee reall 
TENDER TYRANTS. By Joseph Verey. In 8 vols. Low read 


The SOUL and MONEY: a New Novel. In1 vol. Just ready, uniform with “ Sorties from ‘ Gib,’” 


; ’ WEBS. . M. Fenn, Author of “The Sapphire 
SORTIES from “GIB,” in Quest of Sensation and Sentiment. | MIDNIGHT WEBS. | By G. M: Fenn, Antior 6d. 


By E. DYNE FENTON, late Captain 86th Regiment. In 1 tela Now ready, in Illustrated Wrapper, price 1s. ra af 
“This is one of the most readable books that we have taken up for along time. Whathesaw | THE BELLS: a Romantic Story. Adapted from French 
shit th Saar nn Ot eee gee Se wenn | TT MBL, EROKMANN CHATRIAN, 
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